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FOREWORD 


The following pages embody a course of three lectures deli- 
vered by ,Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, b.a., retired Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy, Coimbatore, under the auspices of the 
Kannada Research [nstitute, Dharwar, on 6th, 7th and Sth 
January 1941, on { i ) The Method of Historic Research and 
( 2 & 3 ) Some Dark Spots in the History of the Rashtrakutas. 
Mr. Aiyar is well-known to the students of South Indian research 
through his numerous contributions to the Epigraphia Indica and 
by the pubiication of the volumes of South Indian Inscriptions, the 
Travancore Archaeological Reports and the Historical Sketches of 
Ancient Dekhan etc. His active service and experience in the 
Epigraphical Department for over thirty years have lent a special 
value to the views expressed in these lectures. 

In the first lecture, the learned lecturer gives some specific 
instructions for a research student in the method of proper assess- 
ment of the material at his disposal. Since the mscriptions are 
the main source of information, he rightly emphasises on the need 
of their correct decipherment, faithful interpretation and proper 
valuation of the details of information contained in them, for 
reconstructing the history of our land. His remark "'Though 
in all inquiries, intellectual competence, admitted truthfulness, 
immunity from prejudice and freedom from temptation to shift 

facts can secure credibility; yet it is advisable that prominence 

is first given to the textual statements and whatever we may have 
to say is made to bear on them, so that the full implication might 
be brought out deserves to be borne in mind by every student 
of antiquarian research. It should be noted that in handling 
mscriptions, one has frequently to press into service the science 
of etymology and philology, legends, miracles and traditions etc., 
consistent with the subject. The statement that inscriptions and 
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Smritis are inter-related to each other and either of them might 
be reasonably expected to throw light on the other and that a 
correct knowledge of the Smritis is therefore indispensable, is most 
valuable . since it opens up a new line of approach to the inter- 
pretation of the obscure texts of early inscriptions, particularly 
those bearing upon the nature and functions of the constitutional 
bodies mentioned in them, which have not been understood so far 
in their true perspective. 

In the second and third lectures, Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyar 
discusses at length many points of interest which awaited a clear 
elucidation in the ancient history of the Dekkan and Karnatak. 
He holds that Akalavarsha Subhatuhga mentioned in the spurious 
Mercara plates of the Western Gahga king Avinita is a historical 
person and an earlier Rashtrakuta king whom the Western 
Chalukya Jayasiihha I is said to have defeated and that Prithivi- 
duvaraja mentioned in the Kopparan plates as a subordinate of 
Pulikesin II is to be identified with Prithivi Yuvaraja figuring in 
a Chezerla inscription of the time of the early Falla va king 
Mahendravarman I. From the Garuda banner and the title 
Janapadddhipaii etc., the latter chief is taken to be a scion of the 
Rashtrakuta extraction. It has thus been shown that the 
Rashtrakutas were first subordinate to the Chalukyas of Badami 
in the 7th century A. D. who in turn were subdued by the former 
under Dantidurga in the 8th century A. D. From a study of the 
the distinctive epithets applied to the early Chalukya kings 
in inscriptions, Mr. Aiyar has deduced that the term Vallabha or 
Vallabharaja denoted the kings of that family only and that 
accordingly, the Vallabha described as fighting with the* Rash txa- 
kutas was a Chalukya prince and not one member fighting against 
another of the Rashtrakuta family. It is further shown that the 
Vallabhas ultimately retrieved the fortunes of their family by 
defeating Kakkala in the last quarter of the loth century A. D. 
Thus, Mr, Subrahmanya Aiyar has supplied the missing links 
between the earlier and the later members of the Chalukya family 



by bringing to view their political position tinder the Rashtrakntas 
during the period of ascendency of the latter. 

Another noteworthy point deserving special mention is the 
successful attempt of the lecturer* to disprove the theory of dis- 
pute about succession among almost all the Rashtrakuta kings, 
.which has been accepted as an established fact by scholars so far. 
Mr. Aiyar has devoted a good amount of space for the discussion 
of the political situation at the commencement of each reign 
beginning with Dantidurga, and has shown that there was perfect 
amity and good will between the several rulers of the family : not 
only of the main branch of Malkhed but between the chiefs of the 
Gujerat and Malkhed branches as well. Mr, Aiyar's remarks on 
the subject are worthy of reproduction here: — ** One of the acts 
that mars the fine history of the Rashtrakuta family, as we have 
it represented, is that at the commencement of the reigns of 
almost all the kings of this line, there has been a dispute about 
succession, a feature that is seldom met with in any other annals 
of Indian Kingdoms and that is hardly possible to be found in a 
family of kings who had good schooling in Dharma before assum- 
ing the royal purple, who were surrounded by fearless and learned 
councillors with good family tradition and high character and 
who had for their guidance the Smritis propounded by wise 
sages and the Itihasas that put the principles in practical 
examples 

I am indebted to Mr, Subrahmanya Aiyar for the solid 
contributions he has made in these lectures to the study of the 
history of Karnatak, 
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Method of Historic Research 


Mr. Panchamukhi and Members of the Boar©//; 

Let me first of ail thank you for the honour you have done 
me in asking me to deliver a course of lectures on some topics 
connected with Research. Being one interested like you in the 
study of the past greatness of this country, it affords nie great 
pleasure to respond to your request. But if you pitch your 
expectations high, I may tell you that you must be prepared for 
disappointment. 1 had often thought that the cause of research 
could be better advanced by a body of scholars taking to the 
work than by the efforts of single individuals however qualified 
the latter may be. Even individual scholars that had been 
working in the field, I am inclined to believe, must have necess- 
arily sought the aid of others in arriving at a satisfactory solution 
of many a difficult problem that naturally crop up in the course 
of the enquiry. Two or more heads are sure to bring out other 
possibilities of a case than what one alone could do. It is the 
consideration and just disposal of such possibilities that really 
contribute to the ascertainment of truth. The task of search 
after truth is no doubt noble, but the difficulties that stand in the 
way are many. Your attempt to work in company is a sound 
one, and I trust that very soon many will follow the example you 
are setting. I could conceive that there are several impediments 
in organising a work of this nature. First and foremost is a 
proper equipment without which no tangible headway can be 
made : and this means money. Next you have to gather together 
a band of ardent men with aptitude for the task i. e. men with 
a real love for this kind of labour, which more often yields scant 
return, with an amount;-' of -'patience, which, is not always 



adequately compensated, with, a zeal for study in the midst of 
cares, and with an ardour for search which is not infrequently 
tantalizing Men who will not care either for the encomium of 
the benevolent or the calumny of the slanderer and whose only 
reward is the joy inherent in the discovery of truth, will indeed 
be not many. Last, but not the least, is the guidance of an 
expert who, working along with the apprentice is willing to 
take him practically through all the varied kind of work involved 
in research, ranging from the purely mechanical to the highly 
intellectuaL In spite of these difficulties, it appears that the 
only way of handling the vast mass of South Indian epigraphs, 
tens of thousands in number, which require the enlistment of the 
services of a number of men and for which adequate attention 
is not paid at present, is by the formation of bodies of research 
scholars and taking up to the work seriously. The publication 
of volumes of bare texts of inscriptions, can at best be called an 
attempt to save the impressions secured at some cost from 
becoming a prey to white ants and rats, and making their 
contents available to the study of those who know the several 
languages. Very few would really have been profited by the 
texts. It is a matter for regret to have bid farewell to the 
interpretations of the inscriptions. It is highly necessary not only 
to revive the old publication of South Indian Inscriptions with 
translations accompanied by full notes and discussions, but also 
open the pages of it to receive the contributions from competent 
scholars and to run it on the same lines as the Epigraphia; the 
latter publishes in two years something like 35 to 40 articles. 
In the absence of a government organ devoted exclusively to the 
scientific interpretations of South Indian inscriptions, it is only 
private body or bodies that must do it and the ways and means of 
accomplishing it must be thought out. 

The subject of * Method of Historic Research ' is not one in 
which novelty of treatment might be expected. It is not my 
object to point out defects in the system of scientific enquiry that 
is obtaining in the field of research. I believe that the subject 



Is one that cannot be too frequently talked about* ^ Like the 
conning of prayers and the repeating of the sacred injunctions 
of a teacher to his disciple which act as corrective to the erring 
humanity, this may serve the useful purpose of reminding one's 
limitations and latitudes* Sometimes the results obtained in the 
application of certain dictum or rule might suggest a wholesome 
change which needs be taken note of. Though the subject is 
a general one with a wide ground before it, I have thought it fit 
to confine myself to such aspects of it as are in application by 
research scholars in the field of Ancient Indian History. The 
principles that are put forth in this short sketch are those which 
have been found employed by competent men who have devoted 
their labours to the cause of research in this line for long years. 
Some of them may have been anticipated by others more 
competent to pass opinions in the matter, but it will be conceded 
readily that we are not barred from passing through the same 
ground again. Some years ago, in the convocation addresses 
of our universities, graduates leaving colleges ^vere repeatedly told 
that a wide field was open to them in the research work of the 
country and they w^ere exhorted to take it up seriously. That 
these remarks had not fallen on deaf ears is clearly proved by the 
fact that we have now quite a good number of them devoting 
their leisure hours to the pursuit of this wmrk. There are many 
who evince a strong desire to work in the field, but ha\re not the 
necessary facilities to carry it out. This is specially the case 
with all those that are in the mofusal. ( The efforts of some show 
that they do it with little or no method, there being no experts to 
guide them or set rules to observe ). 

It has often been said that India has no written history and 
that the materials for constructing it are scanty* The truth 
of this statement used to be generally admitted without any 
reservation. But so far as it relates to South India, it may be 
said that the remark is not entirely true. The history of the 
Dekhan is writtenmot in one place, but in hundreds of places; not 
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in one script but in several ; not in the flimsy perishable pages of 
paper or parchment but on hard and comparatively more permanent 
materials such as stone, metals and the like, with such details 
as could not be traced in the history of any other nation. 
The monuments of past ages of South India are not either 
like those of other countries or for the matter of that, of other 
parts of our own land. The relics of greatness of our kings and 
people are scattered over places far and wide, and the triumphs 
achieved by them in the several departments of life have left 
unmistakable marks throughout the land. For one who has 
acquired an insight into the nature of these remains, the moment 
he steps into an ancient shrine he sees in the very hand of 
the successive generations of people, certain authentic and 
trustworthy documents. They reveal the power of the Indian 
kings, the state of civilisation reached by the people, 
their occupation, the various iastitutions of government, the 
safety of person'and property, the taxes raised, the benefits w’hich 
the people obtained from the rulers, the minute system of land 
measurement, the net work of their irrigation system, the 
management of their religious endowments and the like. But 
these interesting accounts remain a sealed book to most people. 
To help us in the correct understanding of these records, we have 
the literature of the people, which supplies valuable information 
on several important topics connected with history, the writings 
of foreign travellers, both oriental and occidental, the chronicles 
of the Singhalese people, the numerous coins which the tilling 
instruments of the farmer unearths from oblivion and finally the 
traditional accounts current in the country, which throw a flood 
of light on the past history of the Dekhan. These auxiliary 
departments open up fresh fields of enquiry. Such being the 
case, the general complaint regarding the paucity of materials 
required for building up the history of the past, though true to a 
certain extent on account of their being not made available to us, 
is not valid. There is no room to think that the ground is as 
barren as it is represented to be. The country is rich in 



architectural monuments dating back to very early times, with 
sculptures of great beauty and skilful workmanship, in coins 
belonging to various dynasties of kings, in an inexhaustible mine 
of lithic records which tell the tales of olden times and in an 
interesting collection of literary works of great merit. Traditions 
and legends abound and await careful examination. Such and so 
varied are the materials before the student of Historic Research. 

Even a few years ago, it was believed that in spite of its 
high Dravidian culture, isolated as South India was from the 
North by natural barriers which prevented a free communication 
with it, and from the absence of native chronicles to record the 
historical events of past times, its history prior to A. D. looo 
had almost perished and that no connected account of the 
national transactions of South India in early times could be 
written. Events relating to the kingdoms of the Dekhan for 
several centuries prior to the iith have now been unfolded 
thanks to the exertions of a handful of scholars, and more is being 
done every day. This leaves little room for such despair now. 

Apart from the general interest that the research work affords, 
there is a special attraction in the investigation about the past of 
South India. As we turn the leaves of any early work on the 
subject of history, we find that in the past ages prominence is 
mostly given to the doings of kings. The life and growth of the 
nation as well as its social progress are entirely kept in the back- 
ground. This is justifiable to some extent as the kings were every- 
thing in ancient times and the people played an insignificant part 
in the government of the country. It is only in later times that 
the nation has organised itself and developed to such an enormous 
magnitude that it is impossible now to write the modern history 
of any western country without adequately dealing with the 
growth of the nation and the progress of the society. On the 
other hand, the student of Indian History finds to his surprise 
that in Ancient India, the king had almost little to do with the 
internal administration of the country, which was left entirely 



to be managed by bodies of learned men who formed the 
village assembly. It is the doings of those that constitute the 
history so called of the South. 

The system of government by assemblies and the representation 
of the interest of the people in them by members is not peculiar 
to India alone. Such a mode of rule can be traced in other 
countries as well. But in India what strikes the historian most is 
the considerable progress made by these bodies of men from early 
times and the autonomous power which the people had secured 
even then. This system which was in vogue in South India in very 
early ages had ’continued to hold its own up to very recent times 
in all parts of the land which had not been affected by foreign 
contact. The king and his officers — who were also numerous — 
looked after the collection of taxes, the military and foreign 
affairs and exercised a sort of appellate authority over the 
transactions of the popular assemblies. It appears that it was 
possible, in ancient times, under the system then prevalent, for a 
ryot to look after his business in the field unmolested even at a 
time when war was raging in the country. But there are stray 
instances where an Indian king, not satisfied with the conquests 
he effected, burnt down villages, allowed plundering and caused 
misery and annoyance to the people. These facts are traceable in 
some of the records relating to South India. But these are 
exceptions and not the rule. 

Inscriptions form the bulk of the material for the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of the South. Though when considered piece- 
meal some of these are not comparatively so valuable as individual 
records found in other parts, yet their importance in giving detailed 
information on the varied aspects of the life and culture of the 
people is very great. The lack in the one case is more than 
compensated by the number which exceeds several times that of 
any other tract in India or elsewhere. 

Unlike most of the inscriptions found in other parts of the 
country South Indian inscriptions have a peculiar interest to 



students of research. As one goes through the ancient lithic 
monuments of the Tamil country, the sentences wherein cover 
several pages of writing with constant recital of involved lengthy 
passages laden with clauses and sub-clauses, — verily put in the 
form of long winding conveyances of modern days, — he meets 
with stumbling blocks of technical terms, the meanings whereof 
very often baffle the understanding, the etymology suggesting 
a sense quite inappropriate for the place and occasion of 
their use. In some, we have minute descriptions of the official 
machinery with all its ramifications from the king down to the 
menial. Some others present fine pictures in attractive colours 
of the day to day life of ail classes of people and a few others give 
panoramic views of different aspects of Indian culture of past ages. 
When we peruse the records of the Telugu and Kannada districts, 
we meet with a prolusion of metrical descriptions not only of the 
kings, his feudal lords, his departmental ministers, and the w^orthy 
donors and their accomplished ancestors, but also of the geography 
of the country and of the matter ot fact grants themselves. 
The inscriptions of the border lands, — such* as South Kanara, 
Mala^'alam and Vizagapatam, — present boquets of words of 
philological interest sometimes affording us clues as to wherefrom 
they were picked, but very often defying any divination of 
their origin. 

As the entire edifice of history is to rest on the strength ol 
the text of the inscriptions, it is but just to insist on bestowing 
great care on decipherment. Many doubts and difficulties that 
present themselves at the first reading of inscriptions are removed 
by happy suggestions arising in the continued study of the same 
record and sometimes of other allied ones. Older generations had 
had good schooling in this respect : they copied down Vedic texts 
and Itihasas which they held sacred and dear, nay even other 
works, with such sincerity that we are made to marvel at them. 
In many cases the neatness of execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. They took no liberty with texts even when assured of 
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mistakes. Suggestions of errors were consigned to the margins. 
How we wish we have the confidence to declare : — 

Yadrisam pustakam drishtarh tadrisam likhitaiii may a ! 

Yadi suddham asuddham va mama dosho na vidyate I! 

To put it brief, y, that transcript which does not reproduce the 
text with all its faults and mistakes, is not of much value. 

As it is the translation that is more often referred to for infor- 
mation, it is indispensible that it must be accurate, literal and 
intelligible. Where debatable words or passages occur, the render- 
ing must be followed by notes justifying it. Doubtful words and 
passages, whose meanings are un-intelligibie, needs to be noted 
down and reserved for the determination of their import by com- 
parison with similar ones occurring in others. Inscriptions teem 
such words. In the determination of the sense of technical terms, 
with etymology by itself has been found to be an unsafe guide. I 
shall say something about this later on. Abstracts of contents 
are more often — though not always— an excuse for inability to 
understand the correct conception of the original, in all its 
intricasies and details : and an assured rendering of a clearly un- 
intelligible word or passage is liable to do more harm than good. 
In corrupt texts it is better to point out the real difficulties than 
slur them over by confident renderings. 

Of the several aspects which an inscription presents for study, 
palaeography i, e, the form of writing is one. Since most of the 
South Indian records are not dated in any particular era, a careful 
study of the palaeography becomes a necessity. Such a study 
enables us to fix the approximate period when a record should 
have been incised on stone or copper. It may not be out of place 
here to note that there are difierences in the writings of two 
records of the same date even if they come from the same place 
when the materials on which they are incised are different. The 
difference in the material accounts for the slight variation in the 
writing of a copper plate and a stone inscription of the same time. 



Again differences in characters are observable between two epigra- 
phs incised on the same material, if they come from different 
places. This is because the engravers are different. But it must 
be said that the differences in the writing in all these cases are not 
such as to mislead one, if he is careful. That variations exist is 
enough to show that we should bestow serious thought on palaeo- 
graphy, Though palaeography forms a guide to a student in 
handling documents, too free a use is sometimes made of it. It is 
therefore necessary to sound a note of caution against such a 
usage. Let me make the point clear. When a number of records 
of sure dates had not been obtained, studied and published in any 
script, it would be absurd to adduce palaeography as a ground 
for assigning even the approximate period of a record. In the 
case of a few inscriptions, wThich furnish astronomical details, it 
becomes easy to ascertain the exact date, the approximate time 
being known from palaeographical grounds. A handful of inscrip- 
tions with Saka dates or dated in other known eras are also found 
and these help us to fix the time of other allied documents. 

Palaeography being only a general indicator of time, its 
province of usefulness is limited. It cannot be too much pressed 
into service. It seems unsafe to depend solely upon it to deter- 
mine whether a record is posterior to or anterior to another 
drawn up almost in similar type. It must first be realised that 
we have not got access to any original document at all but are 
only dealing with their copies. Some of what we call ‘ original 
or genuine inscriptions' may after all be second or third hand 
copies. The first copy might have been in the secretariat and the 
second in the temple treasury or in the safes of the village or 
district assemblies and these might have been written in the hand 
of the more literate officials than the inscriptions, which are 
copies of them and wffiich, as testified to by the remarks 
occurring at the end of the epigraphs, is the work of scribes 
(stone masons: Tachchaohdriyan) who have learned to incise 
letters on stone or other materials. The office of scribe was 
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held hereditarily in ancient days. True that the art of incising, 
as indeed of other arts, had been carried to excellence. But it 
does not follow that the scribes as a class were above erring. 
They w’^ere human beings and shared human defects. Generally 
speaking most of them did their work with sincerity for which 
they ha\"e our admiration. The whole secret about the engraving 
of inscriptions is still not revealed. In the case of lithic 
documents, this much may be safely said that the inscription was 
iirst written down on stone with a sort of red paint and then they 
were incised. Whether the engraver himself painted the letters 
on stone from copies on palm leaves or other materials, or some 
others did it for them is still an unsolved problem. Our own 
shortcomings prompt us to be generous enough to allow the same 
to the poor scribes. ( In paranthesis I may add that the very 
scholars, who had devoted more time than others in tracing and 
recording the changes which letters had undergone in subsequent 
periods, have committed shocking blunders in reading inscrip- 
tions : this only affords us a warning to be more careful : the 
mistakes of others serve to correct us. ) We have had hundreds 
and even thousands of inscriptions. I have not met with a single 
reference anywhere to the forging of documents. It may be 
admitted that forging might have been attempted to secure title 
to property. But such could have been easily detected and the 
criminal brought to book by the system then in vogue, i. e. by a 
reference to the copies preserved and the notes made in the 
various books of the account departments and in the safes of the 
assembly or the temple. The absence of references in inscriptions 
to forgeries seems to indicate that they were rarely attempted. We 
have numerous references to the taking down of copies of old 
inscriptions and re-engraving them : but none of forging. Some 
of the re-engraved inscriptions clearly indicate that those who 
took down copies of earlier records were not good epigraphists and 
could not well make out the original : they made several kinds 
of blunders. On this account, the records are not entitled to be 
termed ' forgeries' we have no good reasons to spurn them. We 
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may condemn the copyists for his defects and note the iinsotmd 
parts. Copies are not bad to be used. Lawyers use copies of 
depositions taken down by their own men, imperfect though they 
be. Judges proceed on the contents of certified copies though the 
certification is only at the end. Want of certification cannot bar 
the use, if the copies are good. 

In any case, every inscription before it is condemned as 
' spurious ' or ' forged ' needs be noted in what parts they are 
unsound or incapable of credence. If inscriptions could only be 
termed later copies, whether so specified by the writer or could be 
so inferred, the grounds for rejecting any part of the information 
contained in them should be recorded. The detection of a number 
of evident mistakes of spelling, or the presence of a few mis- 
shapen letters or the fact that the calligraphy is not of the time 
to which the record should be attributed on other good grounds, 
are not sufficient for spurning them. 

When I say so much, let it not be understood that I attach 
no value for palaeography. Far from it. I would only say that 
it will be unfair to condemn copies of inscriptions or any part of 
them, without sufficient grounds. 

It has been the rule in our country that all public documents 
should first receive the assent of the king before the transactions 
contained in them are engraved on stone or copper, the object of 
such engraving being to prevent any misuse of the original 
intentions. It may be said that both the people and the 
officers of government were guided by these documents in ancient 
times. Naturally therefore they often bear the regnal years of 
the kings and a short description of their achievements. The 
historical introductions furnished in inscriptions are of value to 
us for the construction of the political history. If the record 
is one on copper, it bears even the seal of the king. While 
utilising the information contained in inscriptions which do not 
bear the proper name of the king but only the title, one had to 



be very careful because it was customary ia those days for 
sovereigns to assume certain titles by which they were known 
in common with a few others. To give an example, the Ch 61 a 
kings bore the titles Rajakesari and Parakesari alternately. 
Similarly the Pandyas had the titles Marahjadaiyan and 
Sadayamaran, the Rashtrakutas Akalavarsha etc. Very often 
even a name was borne by more than one sovereign of a single 
dynasty just as there are Edwards, Georges and Henrys, there 
were Rajarajas, Rajendracholas, Krishnas, Govindas and 
Narasirhhas. It becomes sometimes difficult to determine to 
which particular king of that name the record must be relegated. 
In the accounts of the sovereigns, we meet with the names of 
contemporary kings which were also borne by more persons than 
one. The indentiheations have to be effected with care. 

Inscriptions furnish valuable information regarding the 
ancient geography of the country. Numerous villages are 
mentioned as being situated in districts : and the divisions to 
which the latter belonged are also given. By collecting together 
the villages and identifying them, we can determine the extent of 
districts and divisions that were comprised in a particular 
province. ( mandala ). As a rule, each provincial chief had a 
capital city or cities, one or more ndclus and a hill. Generally the 
ancient names of villages and provinces did not undergo any 
change even though they were conquered by neighbouring kings 
and Invested with duplicate names. Wars were numerous and 
they were undertaken to establish the supremacy of kings, but 
not necessarily for annexation. Once an enmity is created, it 
continued for years with varying successes. The injunctions of 
Bharmasastras , — viz, that war must be had recourse to as the 
last resort when the three expedients failed, and that when the 
conquest is effected, the territory must be left in charge of a 
member of the vanquished monarch, - give room for holding that 
the ancient kingdoms remained unaffected by the results of war. 
Limits of kingdoms must have changed. Annexation of 
territories seldom occurred : and even when they occurred, it 



did not affect the geography of the place. Sometimes the 
conquerors, — mostly the Pallavas and Chdlas, — gave fresh names 
to villages and provinces which they overcame, but these did not 
replace the older names but were added to them to indicate by 
the mere mention of the names with the surnames, to whom or 
which country the places originally belonged and who acquired it 
in later times. The conquerors themselves took care to preserve 
the ancient territorial names. There is good scope for making out 
the ancient geography and it is a field in which much has not been 
yet done. Hills, rivers or streams, sea-coasts and such other natu- 
ral objects mostly mark the limits of the districts and divisions. 
Inscriptions afford unerring clues in some instances, to where we 
could locate some of the rare mountains, rivers and ftrihas. For 
instance if we take into consideration the fact that a territorial 
magnate of the time- of the Pallava king Mahenclravarman I was 
styled siteiara Bennandtha and Tnkutaparvatapati, we could say 
that Trikutaparvata must be in the region of the Krishna river. 
Though Benna or Venl was the name of one of the tributaries of 
the Godavari, it is excluded by the fact of the application of the 
epithet siteiara. A study of the later appellations given to places 
sometimes enables us to say when a conquest of a territory should 
have been effected. It will also help us in fixing the surnames of 
kings. In the heart of the Chola dominions we find villages 
bearing the surnames Simhavishnu-Chatiirvedimangalam, Mahend- 
ramangalam and Narasiihhachaturvedimangalam, and a temple 
called Pallavaiiichchuram so early as to be celebrated in the hymns 
of a Saiva saint of the 7th century A.D. The earliest name 
Simhavishnuchaturvedimangalam indicates that Siiiihavishnu 
must have conquered the Chola country. The Velurpalayam 
plates actually tell us that he did so. 

About the language of inscriptions and its attractions for the 
research student much could be said. The correct understanding 
and interpretation of the various subjects treated in inscriptions 
demand from the student a wide range of study. At least, he is 
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forced to learn many things from many sources as occasions arise. 
The lover of literature can find here many a forgotten worthy who 
could take honourable places among the galaxy of writers. A lover 
of wilting can easily pick numerous fine passages, telling expres- 
sions and good models of easy flowing, direct and forceful narra- 
tions. A conveyancer without effort, can make a reference book of 
various kinds of instruments. A lexicographer can collect 
hundreds of new words. The philologists and etymologists have 
a wide field to display their skill of interpreting and to make note 
of curiosities of changes of words And those who are interested 
in the study of the nature and function of the ancient institutions 
which are but meagerly noticed in the Hindu Dharmasastras will 
have full scope here. The administrator, if he is curious, can find 
here how State problems relating to Health and Sanitation, 
Co-operation and Rural Banking, Education, Town-Planning, 
Maintenance of Law and Order, Irrigation and the like, had been 
solved by the ancients in this land of various nationalities and 
various creeds. When I recount to you that the subjects treated 
in inscriptions are so many and so varied, you will certainly know 
how the research student should equip himself to do full justice to 
the task before him. He will not think that he has done his work 
satisfactorily by carefully deciphering the heirogiyphic of inscrip- 
tions, translating as best as he could or giving an abstract of 
coii tents, and by handling a few facts revealed in them concerning 
the transactions of kings. 

A research scholar has before him a good number of valuable 
documents of various nature which require his careful handling. 
He cannot afford to treat lightly even a single record how^ever 
small or trifling its contents may be. It is expected that 
would bestow the same consideration to this as he wmuld tc the 
one furnishing much interesting matter. 

It is within our knowledge that differences of opinion are 
entertained even by experts as regards the matter contained in 



documents. While one calls it a conveyance, another gives consi- 
derations for taking the same for an agreement and the third holds 
that it is a bond or mortgage. The same is the case with some 
inscriptions. As the bulk of the material, both literary and 
epigraphical, which relate to South India, is in one or other of the 
Dravidian languages, any one who wants to handle these inscrip- 
tions, if he should at ail make a judicious and correct use of these, 
a knowledge of the Dravidian languages should possess. Not 
only should be be conversant with the literary form of them but 
must know well the colloquial forms used in the daily life of the 
people and that employed in documentary scrolls. 

Before the historian makes use of the contents of a document it is 
incumbent that he should see whether they are authentic in them- 
selves. Here I may note that there is less chance of tampering with 
iithic records than those on copper plates, because the latter are 
in the custody of persons who could at their leisure effect any 
secret mischief to suit their purpose. There is little room to do the 
same with stone records kept in public places like the temple or 
other monuments. Generally speaking, therefore, better reliance 
could be placed on this class of documents. 

Inscriptions when they are dated in any particular era 5. g. 
Saka, Vikrama, Kollam etc. coupled with cyclic years, it must 
be seen whether the latter correspond to the former. When these 
are found to be widely at variance, there is an indication that 
some time must have elapsed between the actual date of the grant 
and the time of incising and more care must be bestowed regarding 
their dates. The form of the language and the terms used in the 
documents, if properly studied, would also furnish clues to test if 
they are distant copies. A close study of the characters of the 
records will also be of immense help in this direction. For example, 
if an inscription which pretends to belong to an early period is 
written in the script of a later date, unquestionabty it is a copy. 
A careful examination of the signatories, who would in most cases 
be^officers of kings, would also enable one to find out if a document 



is genuine or not. Even when the documents are found to disclose 
discrepancies in some respects, they cannot, on that score alone, 
be rejected or despised as worthless. An endeavour should be 
made to ascertain if other parts of them are sound. Inscriptions 
in which the date portion is clearly wrong are not rare. Many of 
them, which furnish astronomical details, have on verification been 
found to be incorrect and yet we have no reason to doubt their 
authenticity, the exTors in these cases being due to the carelessness 
of the scribes. In spurious records generally, the unreliable 
portions are those relating to grants. The geographical description 
given in them, if they are not far distant from the dates of issue, 
need not be looked upon as incredible or valueless. The historical 
facts noticed in such documents have to be subjected to scrutiny. 

One other point to which attention may be drawn is the veri- 
fication of the astronomical details of dates furnished in inscriptions, 
Thesedetails consist in the insertion of what are called th^panchanga 
or the five elements viz, the constellation, the week day, the tithi, 
the fortnight and the month. Given these, it is possible to work 
out the particular day when they occurred combined. Very often 
wemay find that on more than one day such combinations occurred. 
In such cases the calculator has very onerous duties. He should 
not be led away by the thought that because the details work out 
accurately to a particular day, that day must be the one intended. 
He must always take the guidance of the palaeographical indi- 
cations of the record and its internal evidence to ascertain the 
correctness of his finding. To give currency to the results of 
calculations which are widely at variance with the internal evidence 
of documents is to give a wrong lead to occurrence of events. It 
must be said that a small mistake on the part of the writer of a 
document might result in its anti-dating or post-dating. Usuall}^ 
and necessarily some time elapses between the actual date of the 
grant and its engraving. This gives room to inaccurate citation 
of details. It is therefore highly necessary to give due weight to 
the intrinsic evidences of documents other than the details of 
dates* 
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I may here give an^ instance where the historian has beeti 
misled from the true course of events, by not having paid due 
attention to the evidence of writing. One such is found in the 
attempts at fixing the commencement of the Gaiigeya Era. The 
initial year of this Era has been sought in the 3rd and 4th centuries 
A.D. Just imagine how wide of the mark the transactions of the 
kings of the d5masty would be, if they are based on such chronology, 
while actually the Era could not have started earlier than the end 
of the 5th century as indicated by the palaeography of many of 
the Eastern Gaiiga grants. 

A close observation and study of the regnal years show that 
the kings of the various dynasties of South India counted the time 
of their rule from the date of their anointment as yuvardja i.e. 
from the date of their nomination and not from the day of their 
actual coronation. Generally the yauvardjya abhisheka took place 
when the reigning king was getting old and the one that was to 
succeed him was sufficiently aged. 

If a reigning king was young and hale and died suddenly, or 
if he was old and the one to be nominated was too young to be 
invested with the authority of a yuvardja, the nomination did not 
take place. The regnal years of such kings as had succeeded to 
the throne without having had the yauvardjya abhisheka would be 
counted from the date of their actual coronation or from the date 
of demise of their predecessor. Though the regnal years given in 
inscriptions are, as a general rule, calculated from the date of 
nomination, we do meet with instances where some of the regnal 
years are counted from the coronation date and some others from 
the nomination date. On this score also, it becomes necessary to 
examine, wherever possible, whether the year is counted from the 
date of demise of the predecessor or from a prior date. Otherwise 
wide differences in the dating of events might result : and I 
mention this so that a possible source of error might be avoided. 
In the last few years of the Eastern Gahga Anantavarman 
Chodaganga and the Rash|rakuta„Amoghavar$ha I, both of whom 


had lived to a pretty long age, there are evidences that their sons 
were allowed to issue records in their own names even during the 
lifetime of their lather. . 

There are numerous instances in inscriptions which tend to 
show that feudal subordinates dated their records in the reign of 
their overlords. From the mere omission of this observance alone 
it would be gratuitous to infer that a particular feudatory threw 
off his subordination and aimed at independence or rebelled 
against his chief, which he might never even have imagined. It 
will be advisable in all cases where a suspicion of this nature arises, 
to seek for other proofs in the direction, since it is not known what 
exactly were the terms that were binding. If, in a tract of country 
where grants are dated in the reign of a ruling dynasty of kings, 
suddenly stray inscriptions turn up which are dated in §aka or other 
known eras and no mention is made of any king, and there is no 
suspicion about their genuineness, an enquiry needs be made for 
the breach of the custom. It may sometimes lead to the conclusion 
that the country was at the time in the state of transition from one 
government to another. 

If in the course of handling documents, we meet with damaged 
or unintelligible records, it is unfair to attempt at pronouncing 
findings with the aid of intelligible phrases or words picked up 
here and there from them. And if the information furnished by 
us is to be of any real use for purposes of history, the utmost that 
can be safely hazarded is the honest narration of ascertained facts 
with such judicious pronouncement on them as may be necessary 
in the form in which the facts are arranged for presentation. All 
endeavour should be made to resist the temptation to draw in- 
ferences or to arrive at general conclusions from isolated or muti- 
lated facts because conclusions formed without sufficient evidence 
seldom prove correct while the currency which they gain is detri- 
mental to the cause of history. It is highly necessary therefore 
that we should endeavour to collect all the evidences both for and 
against, available on the subject, weigh them well and come to a 
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definite fmding after disctissiBg thoroughly the pros and cons of 
the question. Whenever further facts are brought to light, it 
must be our duty to see how they fit in with the ascertained facts. 
Inferences drawn with care and caution are sure to be confirmed 
by further investigations while the^contrary will be the result with 
the presumptions made without sufficient data. 

To exaggerate facts even when convinced of their true nature 
is harmful in the field of research. In the absence of sufficient 
materials, we must carefully avoid filling up gaps in information 
with conjectures and refrain from guessing at motives which must 
have prompted actions, as if the secrets of the past lay open 
before us. 

One of the most onerous duties of the historian is to examine 
the nature and value of the facts contained in the document 
placed at his disposal. It needs not be said that for effectively 
carrying out this part of the task he must approach them with an 
unbiased mind. True estimate is possible only to the impartial, 
and scrupulous care is needed to detect mistakes of omission and 
commission. The historian has to group and classify the facts 
as being for and against, discuss their merits, test them with the 
help obtained from other sources and finally record his finding 
without exaggeration or embellishment. Passion and prejudice 
often obscure the vision : and need it be said that partiality 
would lightly pass over the real blemishes in the objects liked and 
prejudices would try to taint even the beautiful. It will not be 
wrong to say that history suffers more from those tw^o vices than 
from want of scholarship or material. Continuous application 
and sincerity are the secrets of getting at the truth. 

It will be admitted that there are always two sides to a 
question. In trying to successfully establish a point it will not do 
to take merely the arguments pertaining to it. It is highly 
necessary that all the arguments that could be possibly advanced 
against it, must be given due consideration. While upholding the 
correctness of the view adopted the possible grounds to the 
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contrary reqiiii*e to be discussed and. their futility shown. When 
we form an opinion with a few facts that are beiore us, it must be 
clearly kept in view that explanations of the same facts are pos- 
sible and until those are proved to be untenable our opinion 
cannot be said to rest on lirm basis. That opinion which is 
hastily formed, expressed without due consideration of what 
might be said against it, has not much to warrant credence. 

Though in all inquiries, intellectual competence, admitted 
truthfulness, immunity from prejudice, and freedom from temp- 
tation to shift facts, can secure credibility, yet all these cannot 
be guarantee for minute and circumstantial exactness. No two 
prasasti writers with equal gifts of expression and equal access to 
material, register events in exactly the same way. While they 
agree in the miain, they invariably difer in details. It would 
appear that men are not capable of relating facts precisely as 
they see or hear. Different parts of a story appeal differently to 
different imaginations and the circumstances as they pass through 
the mind make the latter unconsciously alter the proportion and 
shift the perspective. Therefore when taking up for discussion 
the matter contained in an inscription, it is advisable that pro- 
minence is first given to the textual statements and whatever we 
may have to say is made to bear on them so that the full implica- 
tions might be brought out, The inter-relations of the various 
parts have to be shown whenever they are not plain. 

It is not always that the historian finds the grounds of the 
opposition clearly set ^forth. In most cases they have to be 
imagined or thought out and this is not an easy matter, wdien the 
mind is working in a particular groove. The building up of the 
the case for the opposition is a difficult one and unless this is done 
and each strong point in it is carefully considered, assailed and 
disposed of, the decision arrived at does not carry much weight. 
From the writing of the Bhashyakaras, we see that they can lay 
claim to a very high place for handling questions involving several 
issues. Marvellous is indeed the course of investigation which 



.they, pursue in, order , to.. es.taWxsh .a. .truth* ..They ..tackle , .e.very... 
point in detail, show the futility of those that are misleading, 
and with a thoroogh masterly grasp of arguments, establish a 
dictum. Though it may not be possible to reach, the high water 
mark reached by them, yet it is indispensable that an honest 
endeavour should be made to realise the opponent's stand in 
as clear a light as possible, if it is our aim to present sound views, 
or if we wish to be not far from the truth. It may be that subtle 
and minute points escape us, but the main objections that could 
be put forward against a view can be comprehended. With this 
object in view, we have to study what other possibilities there 
are against the conclusions we propose to arrive at. 

In the field of research, differences of opinion are said to exist 
and since it is difficult to foresee all that the other side may have 
in its favour, if we find persons who contest an opinion, they must 
be welcomed and heard with attention. They lessen our labour to 
a considerable degree by undertaking to postulate the grounds of 
the opposition. They afford us an opportunity to ascertain the 
certainty or otherwise of our convictions. Such conclusions, as are 
made in good faith and in the interest of truth, are characterised 
Ty a fine arrangement of facts and arguments and by being direct to 
the point. We need not take any notice of such other criticisms as 
are prompted by selfish motives to vindicate impossible positions 
taken up with insufficient data, or with an anxieW to be original 
and to gain notoriet^u The basis of such criticism is the conscious- 
ness of weakness of one's stand and the fear of its certain fall : 
and its purpose is to impose upon the credulous and ignorant by 
specious leading, display of ingenuity, parody of reasoning and 
abase of facts. If one’s position is sound, it will commend itself 
without any flourish of trumpeting. The old adage is good wine 
needs no bush. 

Adherence to strict rules of criticism cannot be too strongly 
insisted, in discussing controversial matter it is of the utmost 
importance that the view point of the adversary must be fully and 



correctly stated, before any attempt is made to assail it. The exact 
view of the opponent is seldom expressed in another’s words. It 
behoves os therefore, whenever we are not in agreement with an- 
other’s view, to state the adversary’s stand in his own words. The 
cause of research may be said to suffer seriously by misrepresent- 
ation and suppression of facts. Such misrepresentation may gain 
a hearing and even approval of persons that are ignorant of facts 
but time which tries the truth of everything, is sure to prove the 
baseness of the perpetration. 

At a time when much was not known about the various 
dynasties of kings that held sway in India and their transactions, 
it was but just that our chief attention must be concentrated on 
kings and chronology. Now that the doings of kings of very many 
of the families have been roughly known, though fresh ones are 
being brought to light by new discoveries, and parts of chronologies 
still remain to be settled, and political history requires elucidation 
we may profitably pay attention to the problems about the 
pursuits of the people and the constitutional bodies that were 
functioning in past ages. 

In late years there has been a growing interest evinced in the 
study of the part played by the rural administrative bodies of 
India in ancient times, which the subject justly demands and which 
has given us a few works, embodying the results of the attempts 
made by a band of scholars. In pursuing the study the authors 
had naturally to ransack the literature of the country and to 
examine the vast number of epigraphs unearthed. Sometimes 
a note of caution, which is as impracticable as unnecessary, 
is sounded against mixing up the evidences of the different 
sources or of applying the evidence relating to any particular 
time or part of a country to other times and to other parts of the 
same country. We can well appreciate such a warning if it is 
given to students engaged on the study of the institutions of such 
countries as have been in the making during historic times and as 
had not attained a high state of perfection at a very remote past. 


or of such others whose entire institutions _ and civilisations had 
been overthrown and supplanted by conquests. In fact the warn- 
ing may be said to be the outcome of the study of the constitutions 
that had been undergoing changes by stress of events — internal 
and external. It is hardly necessary in a country like India, where 
the laws governing the course of conduct of its rulers and of the 
institutions under them, had been firmly laid down in the Smritis 
with the injuncticn that no infringement of it should be 
made either by the king or his subjects. This is specially so with 
reference to the study of the Indian constitution of any period 
subsequent to the Smritis for no changes of them are count- 
enanced by the laws of the land : and no dynasty of kings ever 
professed other creeds and other laws than are of an indigenous 
nature. This is particularly the case with South India. Surely 
there were waves of foreign invasions but it may be observed 
that they did not leave behind them any permanent change in the 
existing systems. In order that such a caution may have 
practical weight, it must be advanced after a careful study of the 
institutions century by century and after showing the changes 
for each century. Not only is this not the case, but an 
examination of the writings of those who sound the note of 
warnings shows that the warning is honoured more in the breach 
than in its observance. 

To appraise the true nature and function of the constitutional 
bodies that are mentioned in early inscriptions, a correct know- 
ledge of the Smritis is indispensable. But as the texts of the 
latter which refer to these bodies are clothed in a language which 
is not easy of grasp and the translations of them, however carefully 
made, are misleading, we have to approach the texts themselves 
and try to unravel their mystry by the aid of the inscriptions 
which belong to a time when the laws of the Smritis were in appli- 
cation. Inscriptions and Smritis are inter-related to each other 
and either of them might be reasonabl};^ expected to throw light on 
the other. On account of the misconceptions that are entertained 
about the origin and composition of some of the village assemblies 
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viz, (i) that the Or or Crama was the earliest and a remnant of 
an ancient Dravidian institution having no set of rules (2) that 
Sabha had a later origin, — some would even date it in the 9th, 
loth centuries A. D., — and its members were of mixed classes 
and the like. 

I shall try to show how such views, besides being untenable, 
are injurious to the very cause of research. The attempt will also 
•prove how invaluable inscriptions are for the understanding of the 
Smriti texts, which they closely follow. The first thing to note is 
the claim of numerous Indian kings, South Indians not excepted, 
to have followed the laws of Dharma as inculcated by Manu ; and 
the next point to note is that the word Dharma has a very 
wide significance not necessarily limited to Justice or Law, but 
embraces every kind of transaction that contributes to benefit, 
Writers on Dharmas^astras recognise two kinds of dharmas by 
which are meant laws, regulations and transactions. These are 
Rdjakrita-dhanm or the regulations etc., made by kings, and 
Sdmayika and Samaya-dharma ‘ the regulations etc.,’ made by 
regularly constituted bodies. Of such constituted bodies mention 
is made of Kula, Grama, Jati, Sreni, Janapada and Piiga. These 
were of various degrees of importance and magnitude. The 
transactions made by them must be in conformity with the Vedas. 
Kula is .defined as * Juati-sambandhi bandhuncim samuhah ’ t.e, 
the assembly of persons related to each other by the father’s or 
mother’s side and by marriages — agnates, kinsmen and cognates. 
Grama is the constituted assembly of the village. Jdii is defined 
by Kulluka Bhatta as Brdhmana-samuhah, the assembly of 
Bx'ahmins. The persons, that followed trade as their profession, 
had two kinds of assemblies which were termed Sreni and Puga> 
Of these, Sreni is also called Sangha and it is defined as Yanigadi- 
samuhah i.e. a guild of merchants. A more explanatory definL 
tion of it is given in the Mitakshara : Srenayondndjdiindm eka- 
jdtlya-karmopapvindm sanghdidh yathd hedabukddlnmi tdmbulika- 
kuvinda-charma-Mrddmdm cha ”, meaning Sreiiis are bodies of 
men of different castes having for their living i.e, following the 



Ciiliiig of one caste like that of horse-dealers, betel-leaf vendors, 
weavers and shoe-makers. In another place the same commentator 
has " Ekapanya-sHlpajivinah Srmayah \ PUga is also termed 
Gana { Gams' abdah ptlga pary ayah ), Pugas are defined in the 
Mitdkshara as * Pugdh samuhdh hhinna-jatlndm hhinna-vyitUndm 
eka-sthdna-nivdsindm yathd grdma-nagaradayah * meaning that 
pugas B.Te assemblies of men of different castes following different 
avocations but living in a single locality for example a village or 
city. From this definition it might be said that each of the 
different classes of merchants and traders had an organisation of 
its own and all of thein were subject to a central constitution. 
Janapada is the assembly of a Rashtra or Vishaya, District or 
division. From the definitions given above it will be clear that 
grama, jdti, janapada or des'a, sangha or s'rmi etc., were really 
names of regularly constituted bodies functioning in ancient 
times and it is also evident by such references d.s jdti-jdnapaddn 
dharmdn, grdma-jdti-sanghdndm, grama-jdii^samuheshu, desa-jdti-^ 
ktUU’ dharman occuTiing in Manu, Gautama and others. Tamil 
inscriptions use the term ilr for grama, sahhd f^r jdii, nddu for 
janapada, rashtra or desa and nagara, nagarattdr, vaniga-nagar attar 
or sankarappddiydr etc, for Sreni or Puga. The definitions cited 
above make it clear that the three constitutional bodies kula, 
grama and of which the last two stand for ur and sahhd were 
of a homogeneous nature, while the others Sreni, Puga and 
janapada are the same as nagara smdnddu or Rashtra were 

of a mixed character. Inscriptions of Southern India afford ample 
evidence to the fact that allotments of different or distinct 
quarters were made for the various classes and castes of men, 
artisans, persons following different professions and industries and 
that these had corporate bodies of their own which sometimes 
took up the management of, or assigned fees leviable on articles 
of trade as funds for charitable or religious purposes. The consti- 
tutional character of the bodies is testified to first by the fact that 
they undertook the management of permanent endowments and 
gave agreements to the effect that they would carry out the wish 
4-4300 
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of the donors for an indefinite period of time — chandradUyavat — 
which no private individual or chance collection of men acting 
without any set rules could furnish to the satisfaction of the 
donees; secondly by the body having members of their own ; 
thirdly by the mention made of the existence of committees and 
accountants under them proving that books, open for inspection 
when needed, were regularly maintained by them. 

Hundreds of inscriptions testify to the fact that these bodies,“ 
Or, Sahhd, N agar attar, — were functioning quite independently 
without the intervention of the State : the only thing required 
was, as we gather from the Smritis that their actions must be in 
consonance with the injunctions of the Vedas and Sastras i. e, the 
ancient law codes of the country. It is in keeping with this that 
the Dharma-sastras tell us that the king and his men should not 
interfere with or institute a case with reference to these bodies on 
their own initiative : and that when cases were brought they 
must enforce the laws etc. of the bodies provided they are regular, 
in as good a way as they would enforce the royal orders. 

Ydjna: Nija-dharm-avirddhena yas-tu samayikS bhavet I 

SoSpi yatnena samrakshyat dharmo Magakritaso cha yatu 

Manu: Jati-janapadan dharman Sreni-dharrnams cha 

dharmavit I 

Samiksbya*-Kala -dharmams cha svadharmaih 

pratipadayet if 

Sadbhiracharitaihyat syat dhafmikais cha dvijatibbih t 
Taddesa-kula-jatmaih aviruddhaih prakalpayet ii 

Gautama : Desa-Jati-Kula-Dharmas cha amnayair 

aviruddhah pramanaih 

Every kind of transaction made by the bodies-- tJ r, Salhdf 
Nagara whether it be a gift, exemption from payment of tax on 
receipt from the donee of a compounding fee, law, regulation etc., 
is called in inscriptions by the terms kdrya, samayaMrya, sanketa, 
samaya-mnketa and vyavasfhd. These terms are applied to the 



transactions performed by the bodies collectively and not by any 
single individual. The point for particular note here is that the 
terms sanketa and samayakarya and their synonyms have no 
reference whatsoever to the rules relating to the constituting of the 
bodies i. e. the form of understanding that must have existed 
among the members or to any agreed creed among them. We 
draw special attention to this as, in the absence of the specific 
application in inscriptions, they are likely to be so understood. ^ 

You can find numerous kinds of mistakes committed in the 
translations of texts of Dharmasastras, employing these technical 
terms. The members of the constitutional bodies are sometimes 
called Sanketins or Samayasanketins. But generally they are 
called perumakkal in Tamil, pramukhas or mahajanas in Sanskrit, 
Kannada and Telugu inscriptions, with the name of the body 
prefixed to their honorifics such as ur-perumakkal, sabhai- 
pperumakkal, Rashtrakuta-pramukhas or N attu-pperumakkal. 
Dharmasastras term them mukhyas ( e.g Muhhyais-saha samu- 
hanam visamvado yadd bhavet, tadd vichdrayet rdjd svadharme 
sthdpayechcha tan ). 

The law relating to the infringement of the regulations or 
transactions of the bodies is called Samvid-vyatikrama and it is 
shortly told in three verses by Manu,^ from which it could be 


^ Brihaspati : Grama-&eni-Gananancha Sanketah Samayakriya I 
^ Badha-kale tu sa karya Dharmakarye tathaiva cha u 
Chata-chaura-bhaye badbah sarva-sadharana smritah I 
Tatrdpa^amanam karyam sarvenaikena kena chit y 
Yograma-desa-sanghanam kritva satyena sarhvidam 
Visarhvadet nar5 lobhat tarn rashtrat vipravasayet 219 

Nigrihya dapayech-chainam Samaya-vyabhicharinam 
Chatus-suvarnan shan-bishkams-chatamanan-cha rajatam 220 
Etad-dandavidhim kuryad-dharmikah prithivipatih 
Grama- j ati-samuheshu samayavyabhicharinam 221 
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gathered that the king's court is the appellate authority in such 
cases, Mann makes a distinction between a royal court presided 
over by the king himself and the one presided over by his nominee 
when he could not himself be present. The latter is called the 
Dharmasana, , This implied but apparent distinction is made mor^ 
explicit by Narada who states that there is an appeal to the king 
against the decision of the other { * nripddhikritaih niritUe api 
vyavahdre nripdgcimanam bhavati ) . Inscriptions also maintain 
this distinction and mention the former as anrdjko "the then 
reigning king' and the latter by the very term dharmasana. 
Though the king is empowered, in cdiSts of samvid-vyati-kfama* 
to inflict punishment on the guilty, he has to enforce only the 
laws of the bodies if they are found to be in accordance with the 
established laws of the country. 

In handling inscriptions, one has frequently to press into 
service the science of etymology and philology. This is often 
beset with difficulties : and if he is not careful, he will be led astray. 
The ancients, well recognised the delicate nature of the science and 
the harm it was capable of doing to the cause of truth. The 
author of the Nirukta fitly employed the following passage to 
impress on the minds of the votaries of the science how dangerous 
it will prove in the hands of the unscrupulous : — 

Vidya ha vai Brahmaijam ajagama gopaya ma sevadhishte 

ahaih asmi J 

Asuyakay anrijave ayataya na ma briiya viryavati tatha syam f 

Ya atrnatty-avitathena karna avaduhaih kurvann-amritarh 

samprayachchhan i 

Tam manyeta pitararh mataram cha tasmai na druhyet 

katamachchanaha I 

Adhyapita ye gururh nadriyante vipra vacha manasa 

karmana va \ 

Yathaiva ten a gurorbhojaniyas tathaiva tannabhunakti 

srutaih tat I 
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Yameva vidyah suchiiii apramattam medhavsnam 

brabmacharyopapannam } 
Yastena druhyet katamachchanaha tasma ma bruya nidhipaya 

Brahmann iti nidhib sevadhiriti I 
(Nr. II. 4) 

“ The treasure of Vidya approached a Brahmana and said : — 
Please protect me and bestow me not on the envious or the 
untruthful or on one that is wanting in industry. Pray consider 
as father and mother him who, without being vain, openes his 
ears to others, causes no injury and is capable of conferring im- 
mortality; to such a one prove not treacherous to any extent. 

{ Those Vipras who after being taught, do not honour the pre- , 
ceptor by word, mind and action, should not be entertained ; 
should just do unto them what they had done to their precep- 
tors. )'* Lastly, ” said the treasure of Vidya, bestow me on 
such a protector of wealth as is pure in conduct, as swerves not 
from the right path, as is intelligent and leads a life of celebacy”. 

The remarks of Yaska on the use of the science are well 
worth remembering. Yaska takes his stand on the fundamental 
principle that there could exist no word without having a 
meaning. And words are but feeble attempts at conveying 
one’s impressions. To translate an impression, which is 
a vivid picture formed in the mind with fullness of detail, 
no single word or sound-combination could effectively do it. 
Words try to convey their significance by creating a reflection of the 
impressions: and the power of reflection, itisneedless to say, is dif- 
ferent in different minds. It varies with one’s learning, observation, 
capacity to focus together the train of thoughts which supplement 
and complement the necleus of the first impression produced by the 
word. To most people a word conveys no more than a few parts 
of the objects with which they are familiar and certainly that is 
not all, that the word intends to transmit. It cannot be said that 
all know in an equal degree every part of even the most familiar 
object. The story of the blind man and the elephant may perhaps 
better illustrate what I aim at shying. Conscious of the fact that 
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words are by their syllabic arrangements, capable of conveying 
impressions of objects, Yaska lays down the rules which must guide 
an etymologist in determining or explaining the impression meant 
to be conveyed. His first principle is that attempts at offering 
etymological explanations of words must only be made by taking 
compounds, phrases or sentences where they occur and not 
of single or isolated words { samasan-nirbruydf natkapaddni ), 
Underlying this principle, one can see that he fully recognises 
the fact that a word, as it occurs in a phrase or compound, 
fulfills a double object viz. of its having an impression of its 
own and of bearing a relation to the impressions conveyed 
by other words with which it is associated. For ascertain- 
ing conclusively the import of a word it may not do to have 
only a single phrase or sentence in which it is found : very often 
the syllables of a word are capable of conveying more than one 
meaning. As such one of the qualifications of a true etymologist 
is a wide range of study which would enable him to bring together 
a number of passages where a given word figures. This is exactly 
what Yaska does in his Nirukta with regard to some words. 
Secondly Yaska expects an etymologist to have a knowledge of 
grammer for he says that this science should not be imparted to 
one that is not conversant with grammer (na amiydkarandya). 
Unlike English and such other languages, which use 
separate words for indicating various cases of nouns, tenses 
of verbs etc., the primary stems of words in the Arsha, 
as indeed with all inflectional languages such as Latin, 
Greek, Tamil etc., undergo vital changes by the addition 
of terminations, prefixes and particles, besides other internal 
alterations, so as to make the words assume in some cases 
entirely new garbs, easily to be mistaken for words of different 
origin. Even though one is well grounded in grammer, a student 
of etymology requires, according to Yaska, the personal direction 
of a master and - has therefore to undergo training in the 
mysteries in this field of research and inquiry, by being a 
disciple. Mere formulation of rules for guidance was not 
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considered enough owing to the many pitfalls that are likely to 
occur. This is what one might gather when he says 
na anupdmnnaya. Ignorance breeds envy and calumny and this 
science is not for the ignorant. On the other hand, it has to be 
taught to the intelligent, industrious, and such as value knowledge 
(Nr. 11*3) 

Nityam hi avijhatuh vijnane asuya 

Upasannaya tu nirbruyat yo valam vijfiatum syat medhavine 

tapasvine va 

The drawing of correct inferences and conclusions is not 
easy. Just to give you an example, I may take the view about 
the state of Vedic exegisis in past ages. Not a few are inclined 
to think that it was totally disregarded from the earliest times. 
That the holders of this view are to no small extent influenced 
by the surrounding circumstances goes without saying. The 
conclusions, arrived at in this respect are from certain passages in 
the Nirukta and the scant treatment of Vedic grammer in Panini, 
The former is not decisive either way and as for the latter, it 
may be said that it cannot but be as it is. Epigraphical 
evidence clearly shows that ail through the period covered by 
the inscriptions, the study of the Vedas with meaning was 
pursued zealously. 

Belonging to the century preceding the advent of Sayana 
there are numerous copper plates andlithic records which register 
brahmadeya grants of lands and villages made not only to indivi- 
duals but also to collections of men. The collection in one case 
amounted to as many as thousand and eighty persons. These 
men are expressly stated to have been well versed in the Vedas 
and Sastras, studied them with meaning and were capable of 
expounding them. The words used are Vedamum — Sdstramum 
porutpadappoy vydkydtakkatay irukhum. Number of other inscrip- 
tions belonging to earlier period also testify to the fact that there 
were men who had studied the Vedas with meaning and were 
skilled in the allied lore. Among the qualifications laid down in 
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the Uttaramailur inscriptions for membership in the committees 
of the village assemblies which had for their object dushtar kettu 
sishtar varddhiiiiduvaddga, whose full significance had not still 
been brought out, there occur the following, (i ) Mantra-hrdhmanam 
mllan oduvittarivan and ( ii ) araikkal nilamey udaiyanayilum oru 
Vedam vallanay mlu bashyattilum oru hashyam mkkaniitu arivanai. 

The first clause means “ one who had marked the Mantra — 
Brdhmana had taught it and knew it " i.e, its meaning); It 
cannot be said that * know it " stands for ' committed to memory " 
for the latter sense is already arranged by the word ‘ vallanay 

The words used here leave no doubt that the members 
eligible to be committee members ought to have known the 
meanings of Vedas, Mantras and ought to have been teaching them. 
We need not go into a discussion about this. The second clause 
relaxes the property limit in the case of persons who knew one of 
the four bashyas and had been expounding the same. From these 
clauses and from the fact that the members chosen for a particular 
year should not have served on the committees within the three 
years just preceding the year of election, aimed at living 
scope lor all and of raising the standard ofVedic scholarship 
of the people of the village in general. One of the objects 
of the edict viz ' that the sishthas may increase in number " is 
certainly better secured by the more explicit clauses in the second 
edict which replace the general clause regarding educational 
qualification of the first inscription, and by the clauses relating 
to the conduct etc, of the said persons ; arthas'aucha, dtmas' aticha 
and kdrya-naipunya. Though there had been no occasion for 
putting up such edicts concerning other villages, where such 
committees had been functioning, we could well imagine that 
the same or similar rules obtained there also. Having the 
specific qualifications before us, it can be asserted that by sishtas 
are meant such persons as possessed the qualifications laid down 
ill the Dharmasdstras viz. 

Dharmenadhigato yaistu Vedah saparibrihmanah \ 

Te sishta brahman ajneyah ^ruti pratyaksha hetavh W 



Kuiluka-Bbatta gives the following gloss on it. 

Brahraacharyadi ukta dharmena yaih anga — Mimamsa— 
Dharma-^astra — PuranMi Upabriihhitd 

Ved5 adhigatah Te brahmanah Sruteh Pratyakshikarane 

hetavali:,; 

Ye Srutim pathitva tad artham upadiiJanti te &hta vijheyah. 

( Mann XII. v. 109 ). 

In earlier times Vedic exegesis must have fared even better. 

It commenced in a remote past when the Rishis of old, who 
had direct perception of the dharma, expounded the mantras to 
their disciples who had not such a perception. This is plain 
from the following passage of the Nirukta, 

Sakshat-krita-dharmanah ?.ishay5 babhuvuh \ te ( ~S ) 
varebhyo( = s) sakshat krita dharmabhyah upadesena mantran 
sampraduh I ■■ upadesaya glayanto [ S ] vare bilma grahanayemam 
grantham samamnasishuh VMam cha Vedahgani cha I 

Nirukta; Canto I; 11 . 27-29. 

In these ages, persons that studied the VMas without 
knowing their meaning were held in great contempt. Indeed 
strong language was employed to denounce such as took to the 
method of cramming the hymns without knowing their sense. 

Sthanurayam bhara-harah kilabhudadhitya Vedarh na 
vijanati ySSrlham ; ydsrthajha it sakalam bhadramasnute 
nakameti jhana-vidhuta-papma ; yad-grihltamavijhataih 
nigadena eva :^abdyate anagnav-iva sushkaidhd na taj~jvalati 
karhichit ; 

Utatvah pa^yan na dadarsa vachamutatvah srmvan na 
srinoty-enam utdtvasmai tanvam visasre jay-eva patya usati 
suvasah ; i utatvarh sakhye sthira-pitamahurnainaih hinvantyap 
vajxneshu ; I adhenva charati mayayaisha vaoham susruvama 
a-phalama-pushpam.u Nr. I. 11-20. 

The emphasis laid in the above quotation on knowing the 
meaning of the VMas and the contempt hurled against persons 
5-4300 
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studying only the Vedic texts without caring for the sense implied 
therein, coupled with the fact that the Rishis themselves initiated 
their disciples in the import of the mantras, affords room to 
think that the majority of students should have known the full 
significance of hymns they learnt to recite. That the Rishis had 
their dsramas and samhatis which nestled in their fold large 
number of disciples is vouchsafed in numerous references. It 
may be said that the ' Samhatis formed our universities of 
outstanding merit and must have been resorted to by the students 
of the surrounding parts to devote the first part of their life ; and 
this must account for their numerical strength. Besides, 
the parting injunction of the dchdrya to the disciple at the 
time of the latter’s completion of study, contained in the 
telling passage Vedamanuchyach ary ante vasinamanusasti ” end- 
ing with ** evamupasitavyam ’’ insisting among other things 
the continuance of the study and exposition of the Vedas all 
through one’s life goes to show that Vedic exegesis could not have 
been neglected in ancient days. The second stage in the matted* 
of Vedic exegesis is portrayed in the following passage occurring 
in the Nirukta : — 

*'Ayarh mantr-artha-chinta abhyuhd abhyudho Srutito’pi 
tarkatd; na tu prathaktvena mantra nirvaktavyah prakarena sten 
eva tu nirvaktavya na hi esha pratyaksham asti an-^isher-a- 
tapaso va; pardvaryavitsu tu khalu veditrishu bhuyo vidyah 
prasasyo bhavati ity-uktam purastat. Manushya va Rishisliu 
utkramatsu devan abruvan K5 na Rishir-bhavishyati-iti 
tebhya evaih tarkam !Rishirh prayachchhan, mantr-artha-chinta 
abhyuham adhyudham. tasmadyad-eva kirhch anuchand abhyu- 
hatyarsham tad bhavati. 

In this age the sense of hymns was ascertained by way of 
right conjecture or inference following a course of reasoning 
consistent with Srutis by persons who had undergone a period of 
monastic life and who were well posted in traditions. The w^ords 
used here for theVedic expounder and the method of the exegesis 



are worth netting. By anuchana, we learn that the exegetes was 
an antevdsin that had gone through a regular course of discipline 
and read for a number of years the with their angas under 

the guidance of an acharya ; and having completed the studies 
had been permitted to enter t]xe gyikasthdshrama: {Sdnge '‘Sikskady- 
angopete VedB adhlte krit-adhyayand anuchanasakshad-yo griha- 
sthady-asramantara-praptaye labdhanu-jnanah sa samavrita syat'k 
( Ama.ra ). The word tarka refers to the science of logical reasoning 
in accordance with the orthodox method, mlmdmsd-nydya as it is 
termed. What is contained in the nirukta passage quoted above 
is put in the following two verses by Manu ^ : — 

Arshaih dharmopadesam cha Veda-Sastr-avirddhina-yas- 
tarken-anusandhatte sa dharmam veda netarah \ 

Dharmen-adhigatd yaistu Vedah sa-pari-brihmitah te sishta 

Brahmanah j hey ah Sruti-pratyaksha-hetavah. 

Now to the minor sources of information. Every nation has 
a store-house of legends, miracles, fables and traditions which 
when examined carefully disclose points of striking similarity. 
Legends and traditions have as their basis nuclii of facts, though 
in their details they are completely untrustworthy for purposes of 
history. A careful examination of them is necessary to find out 
the central fact on which the legends are developed, for facts 
however trifling they may be, do not deserve to be discarded. 
The South is specially rich in miracles said to have been wrought 
by many a great man who 'appeared on the scene of life in 
different ages and left behind him the undying monumental 
labours of his life. Such are the actions attributed to the 63 5aiva 
devotees, the 12 Alwars and the bhaktas who followed in their 
wake. When we proceed to examine the incidents connected 
with the lives of these great personages we And that some parts of 
them are highly romantic, some are fabulous and the rest a tissue 
of miracles. On this score they cannot be rejected without any 

1 Kulltika-Bhatta's comment on V. 106 of Ch. Xll. and Ch. XIL 
Vv. 106-109. Ibid, 
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enquiry into them. On careful examination one may find that 
some of them are based on facts as well authenticated as facts of 
sich a kind can be. We can easily persuade ourselves to believe 
that the miracles attributed to great men have not been actually 
wrought by them but what successive generations of admirers of 
their wonderful achievements gradually invested and credited 
them with fulfilment. In all probability there were floating 
miracles which the mind of the admirer loved to attribute to 
particular saints. This, if accepted, would satisfactorily account 
for the same miracle being associated with more than one person. 
Attribution of miraculous deeds to persons are gradually done not 
during their life-time but some generations after they had 
passed away. 

It is thus helpful in a way to show that some time must have 
elapsed between the lifetime of the persons and the first mention 
of them with miraculous attributes. King Kochchengannan is 
mentioned in the hymns of Jnanasasbandha as having been a 
spider in his previous life. This might be taken to show that the 
Chola king lived some time prior to the sage poet. Miracles them- 
selves have no place in history and are to be rejected without 
hesitation. Our experience of nature and human capacity is such 
that we have to view these wonderful stories as being beyond the 
pale of belief improbable as they are of occurrence. We may 
quote the words of one of 19th century historians Mr. J. A. 
Froude who says Science has less respect for the undoubting 
and submissive willingness to believe. The element of miracle 
which has evaporated from the entire surface of history will not 
maintain itself but will melt likea suow ball.'' Who among us 
will believe or take for facts of history that a person was capable 
of bringing a dead girl to life, made a crocodile to vomit forth the 
child which it had devoured years ago, or changed a pack of 
jackals into horses. Though all of us would have discredited 
without the slightest hesitation the truth of these if they were 
associated with any foreign nation, yet it is not too much to say 
that our minds do attach so much importance to these wonderful 



achievements, believed to have been performed by some of onr 
great men that we are almost inclined to hold that these miracles 
are not entirely false. It therefore requires some training and 
even effort on our part to guard ourselves against erring in this 
direction. It is easy to be a judge in a case and give correct 
verdict too when we are not interested in the parties, conceimed or 
the parts played by them. 

In the writing of history, especially when it is in the making, 
it is necessary to cite authority for every bit of what we write. This 
is the reason why we find the writings of scholars flooded with 
footnotes. It must be remembered that in failing to do this we 
commit a grave offence. 

A word may now be said about literary evidences. Facts 
gleaned from literature cannot be regarded as direct evidence, 
especially when they are taken from poetical works, because they 
are by their very nature highly coloured by the imagination of the 
poets. But there are works which though of poetic nature are only 
so in their form. In the mode of treatment, it appears that this 
class of works could be relied upon for purposes of history. They 
seem to contain trustworthy accounts of early kings although they 
do not throw light as regards the time when they lived or bow long 
they reigned. The student is therefore confronted with difficulties 
when he attempts to arrange the kings mentioned in them in a 
chronological sequence. But here we see that the intention of the 
author is not to display either emotion or the subtlity of their 
imaginations, but merely to record events and facts as he bad 
occasion to see personally or to hear from authentic sources. One 
special feature about them is that they are completely void of all 
poeticalembellishments which we find in the later day compositions. 
^ Purananuro, Pattuppattu and the like come under this category ) . 
On a perusal of these works, which by the way may be said to be the 
productions of contemporary bards, will convince any reader that 
they contain true account of kings & of their times and are as valu- 
able as the sketches of the Greek ambassador Magasthenes and 



the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hien and Hieun Tsiang etc. They give us a 
true picture of the country, the life of the people and their cultural 
attainments. Some of their faithful descriptions can be verified 
even at the present day in spite of the changes that have come 
over the land. Since these are the only sources wherefrom we get a 
glimpse of the remote past, it is necessary that a proper study of 
them should be made. 

Under the second category must be included such w^orks as 
Silappadigaram, Manimegalai, Jivakachintamani, Periyapurenam* 
Tiruvilaiyadalpuranam and the like where the authors introduce 
historical characters here and there and spin out a romantic account 
mixing up fiction and facts. Large additions are made to excite 
wonder and interest and miracles are freely introduced. In using 
the materials supplied in such works for purposes of history one has 
to be extremely cautious. These materials have to be subjected to 
severe scrutiny and only such parts of them as are capable of 
verification from other sources can be considered true. It may be 
said that the authors of these wwks cannot be regarded as con- 
temporaries of the historical personages found in these works. 

The third class of works introduce fictitious persons and con- 
tain accounts of events which never took place. These do not 


concern us. 



Some dark spots in the History 

of the Rashtrakutas. 

♦ ♦ 

The subject of these lectures viz. some dark spots in the 
histor}^ of the Rashtrakutas is one that I bad noted down for study 
some time ago when I perused the prasasti in the Rame^vara 
inscription of Krishna III at Proddaturu in the Anantapur Dis- 
trict. On going through the Rashtrakuta accounts afresh in that 
connection, it appeared to me that the following questions required 
elucidation : — { i ) Whether the family of the Rashtrakutas was 
indigenous to South India or not, ( 2 ) Who the earlier memleis 
of it were, where they held sway, and whether they had anything 
to do with the Western Chalukyas, politically or otherwise, before 
the time of Dantidurga, ( 3 ) Dantidurga's end and the puzzle 
about Krishna Fs succession as well as the mystery surrounding 
Rahappa, ( 4 ) What became of the W. Chalukyas after they 
were overthrown by Dantidurga and Krishna, and before they 
again rose into power, (5) The riddle about the lascivious 
Govinda II and his dhdrmic brother Dhruva, ( 6 ) The policy 
followed by the Rashtrakutas towards the subjugated powers of 
the Eastern Chalukyas, Western Gahgas and Pallavas, ( 7 ) The 
state of the Rashtrakuta kingdom in the days of the boy emperor 
Amoghavarsba, his son, and his w^'eak successors, ( 8 ) The 
occasion for the rise of Krishna III and what contributed to the 
success of his policy, ( 9 ) What the causes of the downfall of 
the Rashtrakutas were and the occasion for the rise of the 
W, Chalukyas of Kalyani, and ( 10 ) the question regarding 
the claim of these W. Chalukyas to belong to the Badami line. 
When the Director of Kannada Research asked me to take some 
subject connected with Kannada literature or history, I was glad 
that I had an opportunity of presenting my views under the aus- 
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pices of an institution engaged in research work. But in the 
writing of this sketch, owing to the want of a good library in my 
place, I had mainly to depend upon a few reference books that I 
could command and my own notes taken from time to time. 
Thanking you for giving me this opportunity to address you, I 
proceed with the subject. 

One cannot commence to say anything on the Rashtrakutas 
without a meed of praise to the early writers on the history of 
that family. They have earned our gratitude for the honest con- 
tributions they have made. It will certainly take a long time to 
replace them as a source book of reference for correct information 
contained in the inscriptions treating of the families dealt with. 
Even from the limited information that was available at the time, 
these early writers did not fail to make an attempt to trace the 
origin of the family and to fish out its earlier members. The 
amount of labour they had brought to bear on the task of collect- 
ing the materials and handling them, the cogency of their reasoning 
and the care they had taken in judging impartially on the 
available evidences, are lessons to future woikers In spite of all 
the care that had been bestowed and that could be bestowed, 
mistakes are liable to be found, which in the case of these writers, 
one is bound to say, are due, more or less to the dearth of needed 
information at the time on some particular points. They may 
require to be altered in the light of fresh materials. Want of care 
was not much their fault : rather one might complain of their 
having been overcareful in some respects. The palaeography of 
inscriptions had been subjected to very severe examination, and 
a small difference here or there, say of a letter or two, which may 
be due to more causes than one, or the irregular citation of some 
details of date, which feature is also to be noticed in numerous 
records that are paiaeographicaily sound, have led to the condem- 
nation, sometimes of all the parts of the documents, and they 
have been stamped ‘ spurious ^ It being known that a particular 
king lived up to a certain year, the genuineness of the records of 



a son or other reiation, dated in years prior to the demise of the 
other, had been seriously questioned and suspected. 

For such disposal of early inscriptions, cue has only to look 
at the numerous Kannada records of the Western Gaiigas. The 
effect of this had sometimes been to delay the recognition of some 
of the historical facts. Even supposing the records are really 
spurious or forged, one has to see in, what respects they are 
unworthy of credence. There is nothing to be gained by the for- 
gerer in mis-stating historical events. It looks to us that the 
parts that would be really untrustworthy and that would require 
to be very carefully scrutinised in such records are the grant 
portions. At least to make the reader believe that the document 
which the forger was manufacturing in secret was genuine, he is 
sure to state facts of history correctly. Genuine records of 
Western . Gahgas or Rashtrakutas discovered in later years show 
that they contain the same historical information as are found m 
what had been termed * spurious records k As such we cannot 
entirely ignore, neglect or consign to oblivion, the documents 
which are found to be defective in regard to the dates they cite 
or in other respects, such as palaeography etc. It behoves us, 
therefore, to separate from among documents, the really forged 
ones, those that are only defective in parts, such others that may 
appear to be copies made in later years with errors in dates and 
other particulars, and to adopt the historical information about 
which no reasonable doubt could be adduced. 

In ancient days, when dilapidated temples had to^be renova- 
ted, it was customary to take down copies of the inscriptions 
engraved on the walls or on stone slabs that were weather-beaten 
and to re-engrave them on the, walls of the new temple- Sometimes 
only a gist of inscriptions was given, while in other cases the 
entire inscription had been reproduced. In all cases, the 
temple treasury had a file of the original of the grants whose 
copies were incised on temple walls and stone slabs. In the taking 
down of copies and re-engraving them, careless scribes have 
committed n*any mistakes and these are in ample evidence. 
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Persons who have had experience in examining manuscripts of 
old works in any language will not only bear out the above view^ 
but will be able to speak about the idiosyncrasies of copyists 
which are sometimes very unintelligible. In the case of copies of 
inscriptions re-engraved, sometimes we are fortunate enough to 
get at the record stating that the whole set of inscriptions are 
copied over, and the time and occasion for copying and re-engrav* 
ing. But more often this is not the case. That we have not 
chanced to get at the remark that particular inscriptions are 
copies, should not deter us from bestowing the same attention as 
we would if they are clearly stated to be such. Let it be 
remembered that even such inscriptions as are considered 
originals, — whether on stone, copper or other materials, — are 
truly copies of documents which must have been preserved 
elsewhere. The originals are irrecoverably lost, and we are 
to-day dealing only with copies, some of them are first copies, 
some are certified copies of the first, and others vvhose certification 
has not been traced. It is curious that a very huge number of 
inscriptions found in a particular part of the country should be 
spurious or forged ; this must no doubt reflect on the people and 
stamp them as notorious forgers and false-document makers. 
What could be fittingly said with regard to these documents, the 
historical information contained in which agree with that 
furnished in the genuine grants, is that they are copies made at 
some early period by scribes w^ho could not correctly decipher the 
originals. ^What the circumstances were that gave rise to the 
making of copies, it cannot now be definitely divined. 

The history of the Rashtrakuta line has suffered to some 
extent by the view taken of a few of the facts represented in 
praasa$Us, — which p asasUs, we think, are clearly intended to 
extol the excellence of the members of the family and not to 
bring ill fame to them, —and secondly by consequent inferences 
based on these views. By the adoption of these views, the 
prasastis convey the very opposite of the subject intended by the 
writers. As a result, misrule, ill-feeling, internal dissensions and 



frequent wars of succession have come to be attributed to the 
kings of this line, and some of the fine figures that played their 
noble parts in the stage of South Indian History for over two 
centuries from the middle of the eighth are madetoappear in utter 
dark colours quite uniitting them. There is no doubt that the 
pras^asii waiters have to share a portion of the blame in as much 
as they failed to foresee how their selection of, and adoption in, 
their own prasastis of verses from earlier writers on individual 
members of the family, would lead to the conceptions that had 
now been formed; but more rests on our understanding and 
interpretation of the records. 

It is believed that ' the historical information preserved 
in the records which approximate more closely to a king's time 
of rule is* more probably correct than that contained in others 
that are a little more removed The presumption here is that 
praiasiis, evidently purporting to be of later dates, are written for 
the first time by the writers from the accounts, traditionally." 
handed down or remembered and not necessarily based on more 
reliable and contemporary accounts written from time to time 
and preserved in the family archives. If we could be assured of 
the truth or certainty regarding this presumption, there would be 
nothing to question the view. But the facts appear to point to 
the existence of records relating to the doings of each one of the 
kings, and they seem to have formed the prime source of the"^ 
prasasti writers of later times to base their accounts of past kings. 
Besides, it could also be said that the prasasti writers got the 
information which they presented, from accounts found in earlier 
charters of the family that were available to them. The latter is 
rather unlikely. The fact that a few of the verses describing the 
historical events of some of the kings of the Rashtrakuta line 
occur in identical terms in the prasastis of different dates, affords 
conclusive proof to the effect that the writers did not compose 
them but incorporated them from extant accounts. In adopting 
these verses the framers of the prasastis should no doubt have 
1 Dr. Fleet's Kanarese dynasties, p 391. 



chosen such as had struck them to be of importance or 
such as had proved to be events of outstanding merit, and 
left out others which they did not think to be of much value. 
In thus cutting off the verses from regular narratives and piecing 
them together to form a brief outline of the past achievements of 
the family, and prefacing them, along with others of their own 
composition, to the grants made in their own time, the readers are 
sometimes handicapped to trace the thread of the story owing to 
the missing links which are indispensible for the easy understand- 
ing of the history of the dynasty. There could be no two opinions 
that the composers of the pras'astis would have deliberately 
eschewed such facts whose incorporation would have detracted the 
glory of the past members of the family. The eschewed passages 
have greatly distorted the real history of the family. We shall 
endeavour to show this in pursuing the events of the reigns of 
kings commencing with Dantidurga. With this preamble, I shall 
follow in this lecture the contents of the Proddaturii inscription 
whose text, is given in No. 68 of S. I. I, Vol. IX, Part, 1. edited 
by Messers N. L. Rao and R, Shama Sastry : this inscription and 
a few others are particular^ valuable for the light they shed on 
many a dark spot in the history of the Rashtrakutas. 

The mythical genealogy of the family is the first. Verse 2 of 
the Proddaturu record reads : — 

Asti Brahma tat-Otrir-Atrer-anu-nayanatas-ch-Endur-Indor 
Budh— 5bhuj-— jatas— Sornanvayanam prathama-narapatis — tasya 
dirgghayur— -asniat. 

Jato— sau bhumip-endro Yadur — iti Kukuro Vrishnir— asy — 
api jatas — sri-— Vasudevas— tad-anu Ratipati — tat-sutas — ch — 
Aniruddhah !1 

There was Brahma ; from him Atri ; from his eyes the 
Moon ( Indu ) : from him Biidha : from him Ayus, who was the 
first of the kings of the lunar line : from him Yadu : from him 
Kukuro Vrishni : from him Vasudeva: then came Ratipati : his 
son was Aniruddha. Thus, in the family of the Yadus, there were 
many powerful kings. We may note here that other inscriptions 
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say that the Rashtrakutas belong to the Satj'ald branch of the 
family of Yaclu of the Lunar race. Though for purposes of Rashtra 
kuta history this account is not of much use, the pedigree of the 
mythical kings may be noted. They, are available in the Puranas 

Brahma 

I 

Atri 

Iiidu 

I 

Budha 

1 

Pururavas 

i 

Ayus 

1 

Nahnsha 

Yavati m Devavani 

I 

Y'adu 

Kroshtu 

I 

Prithusravas 

1 

Vrishni 

Satvata 

I 

Andhaka 

r * 1 

Kwkura Bhajamana 

i <5 1 

Devaka Sura 

1 I 

7 daughters including Devaki m Vasudeva 
Vasudeva 
Ratipati 
Aniruddha 
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Between Budha and Ayus, Paranas insert Pururavas ; and 
between Ayus and Yadu are given Nahusha and Yayati. 
Vrishni came in the line of Kroshtu, the son of Yadu ; and his 
lineal desceiident was Satvata whose grandsons were Kukura 
and Bhajamana. The ninth in descent from Kukura were the 
7 daughters of Devaka who were married to Vasudeva, the gtli 
in descent from Bhajamana. Their son was Vasudeva. 

The name Rashtrakuta is explained in the Proddatiiru 
inscription thus ; — 

Tasmin kule sakala-varidhi-charu-viche Kahchi-bhritau 
mahita-bhumhmahamahishyah Bhartt-abhavanmrlpa-sahasraka- 
mauli-manyam Sri-Rashtrakuta iti nama nijan-dadanah (v 4).'" 

The Deoli^ and the Karhad ^ plates seem to suggest that the 
family was originally called ' Tonga ' ; in that family there was 
Ratta and the kings that came after him were said to be of the 
Rashtrakuta-varhsa so called after Ratta's son. The Proddaturu 
inscription also employs ' " in describing Govinda III 

in verse 9 which is but partially preserv^ed. 

The origin of the family is wrapt in myster3% We have no 
means of knowing it with certainty. With regard to some of the 
families that held sway in southern India, we have indications 
that their early ancestors belonged to royal houses and came 
from different places and settled down in the South. The account 
about the Western Chalukyas for instance contained in the follow- 
ing statement viz. “When commencing with him, 59 emperors, 
whose succession was uninterrupted, and who sat on the throne of 
Ayodhya had passed away, a king of this race, YijayMitya by 
name, w^ent to the Dekhan ( Dakshinapatha ), in order to conquer 
( it ), and having overthrown Trilochana-Pallava, through ill-luck 
went to another world and then it speaks about the birth of 
Vishnuvardhana etc. This shows that the ancestors of the 
Chalukyas were ruling over Ayodhya. The Gangas appear to be 

1 Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p, 188 ff. 

2 Ibid, Vol. IV. p* 286 ff. 



foreigners to South India,, They appear to have come from 
Magadha ; and may be the descendents of the last king of the 
Kanva dynasty, who was dispossessed of his kingdom by liis 
Andhrabhritya subordinate. The tradition about Chandragupta 
spending his last days in the Dekhan with Bhadrabriliu, his 
preceptor, leads us to- believe that the territory, which was 
afterwards occupied and settled by the lineal descendents of the 
Kanvayanas, was already known to the kings of the Magadha 
country, and they might even have had a small colony there. 
From time immemorial, the extreme south of the Indian peninsula 
was shared by the Chera, Cb 5 la and Pandya sovereigns : and the 
part of the country where the earliest members of the Kanva3mna, 
immigrants made a new home, seems to have belonged to the 
Clieras. This may be gathered from the fact that in some of the 
Western Chalukya grants the Gahgas are stated to be of the 
Chera country. At least it is certain that there was a branch 
of the Gahga family, settled down in a part of the Chera 
country. In this connection it is also worth noticing that 
the early members of the Western Ganges viz. Madhava I. 
AyyB. ( Hari or Ary a )-varman and Madhava II, whose genuine 
grants have now come to light, show that the}/ are connected 
with Paruvipura and that the later members claim Talakkad as 
their capital. A branch of the Gahgas settled down in the 
Kalihga country with their capital at Kalihganagara and had an 
era of their own, which viewed from various points, take^us to 
circa A. D. 496. The starting of the era points to some 
unequalled success which the early members must have obtained 
over the kings of the surrounding land. The later Eastern Gahga 
grants, indeed, trace the origin of that family from the Western 
Gahgas just as the Eastern Chalukyas do from the Western 
Chalukyas, Similarly, the epigraphical evidence have of the 
Pallavas shows that their earliest members were connected with 
the city of Kanchi, while those that issued their grants from 
Palakkada and other places traced their relationship from the 
former. These indicate that at some remote period, several 
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families of rulers had to leave their homes in northern India and 
come away very far south, and mustering some strength, 
occupied a portion further north to contend successfully with their 
enemies, if possible. While the career of the "Western Gahgas 
and Western Chalukyas that founded kingdoms in the South was 
cut short in a few centuries, the branch lines the Eastern 
Gaiigas and the Eastern Chalukyas had a longer life. But as 
regards the lofty family ( Tunganvaya ) of the Rashtrakutas 
the members of which claim to have showered gold, happiness, 
and wealth in plenty, always and out of season, on their subjects, 
the origin is wrapt in mystery. 

As regards the name of the earliest member, let known to us 
hy iht prasasti writers viz. Ratta, one may suspect if it is the 
name of a real person that ever was, or is only an eponym like 
Chola, Pallava etc. But as recording the belief in those early 
days regarding the existence of a personality it is worth noting. 
Then there comes the question which is the original, Ratta or 
Rashtrakuta. Before Amdghavarsha I, the term Ratta is not 
found used. As such, is this a late appellation, and if so, what 
was the name by which the members of the family were called 
in the first instance ? Of the terms Ratta and Rashtrakuta, 
which is the original and which the derived one ? 

There is no doubt that in the early inscriptions, the term 
Rashtra is used to denote a district or subdivision, and the 
members composing the body representing the territorial division 
were called Rashtrakuta-pramukhas [in Tamil Nattar or 
Nattupperumakkai], and these were in direct charge of the 
administration. Besides this representative body, there were 
also district or divisional officials appointed by the State who 
must have been styled Rashtrapatis or Rashtrkutas. These 
officials were honoured with fiefdoms not only of one division but 
were allowed to excercise absolute powers over more than one. In 
early ages paramount sovereigns entrusted the rule of provinces, 
districts and divisions, — mandala, jmapada or rdshtra , — to feuda 



lords and highly placed officers# for cognisible valuable services, 
rendered by them and the descendents of them, by their ability, 
intelligence and sagacity, found opportunities to rise much beyond 
their original status to the position of kings. When the Vijaya*- 
nagara kingdom had grown to vast extent, the kings of the dynasty 
established capable men to rule over the provinces; and these 
were styled the Nayakas. These provincial governors, by some 
inviolable terms not yet known to us, held their position 
hereditarily and acknowledged the overlordship of the sovereign 
power even when that power had been reduced to a state of 
insignificance. The position of the provincial chiefs remained 
unaffected and they were practically independent. Almost all 
great dynasties, in their palmy days, had followed the same 
principle. In some cases members belonging to the royal house 
were entrusted with the government of conquered territories. 
Thus the Pallavas, Chdlas and Pandyas had created such 
provincial rulers. Though the origin of the later Kadavaraya 
chiefs is wrapt in obscurity# there is no doubt that their first 
ancestor was a member of the Pallava lineage. The Pattapi-Chola 
family was a creation of the Chola king Parantaka I, after whom 
they styled themselves Madhurantaka Pattapi-Chdlas. Some of 
the Telugu-Chdda chiefs, who traced their descent from 
Karikala, and the Chola-Paigidya and viceroys of the Pandya 
Kerala countries, who were also related to the members 
of the imperial family of the Ch5las of Tanjore, are other 
instances. In fact among the duties enjoined on kings 
of yore, — such as the protection of the dhartna of his 
Subjects, the administration of the country in accordance with the 
establishd laws, the enforcing of the laws of the kula, grama, jdti, 
janapada, nagara or sreni, the proper using of the four-fold 
means of subjection, the granting of parihdras laying down 
vyavasthas, the earning of merit by the construction of works of 
public utility, making and granting of new villages, building of 
temples, feeding-houses and resting places, the digging of tanks, 
non-interference with the daily management of religious and 
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charitable endowments etc*,— the establishment of royal families 
or ruling chiefs is one. It was in accordance with this ancient 
rule of practice that several new families had come in and their 
origin remains to be traced. In some cases, tradition, as recorded 
in inscriptions, has preserved the origin of the family as noted 
already. When feudal lords assumed independence, there seems 
some likelihood of their preserving the origin in the titles which 
they bore. The titles Dalavay and Nayak indicate that they were 
commanders of armies under their suzerain lords. Whether a 
similar origin could be traced for the Rashtrakutas requires to 
be investigated. 

Som^ early members of the Rashtrakutas, 

The Merkara plates of the Western Gahga king Avinita 
mention a certain Akalavarsha-Subbatuhga as having flourished 
in the 5th century A.D, Dr. Hultzsch has expressed the view 
that this Akalavarsha-Subhutunga may be the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna, father of Indra defeated by the Western Chalukya 
Jayasimha I. There is so much in the name and title of 
Akalavarsha-Subhatunga that it is impossible to take him for a 
person of any other family. The Merkara plates and many others 
have indeed been pronounced as spurious by Fleet. Hultzscli 
did not consider his judgement a bar to the identification that 
he had made. The reference is important as proving the 
existence of the Rashtrakuta family at or before the time when 
the Western Chalukyas settled themselves in South India, At 
least Huitzsch did not think there was any impossibility of a 
Rashtrakuta figuring in such an early period and did not also 
question the correctness of Jayasimha's victory over the 
Rashtrakuta Krishna. But Fleet took a different view. Speaking 
of certain coins he said, though the tendency has been to refer 
these coins to an early Rashtrakuta king, who was supposed to 
have been conquered ( in parenthesis you will note that it is no 
supposition but a plain statement made in a grant ) somewhere 
about A.D. 500, by the Western Chalukya Jayasimha I, still 
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there is nothing that compels us to connect them with the 
Rashtrakuta or any particular dynasty, and nothing to lead us 
to believe that any victory over the Rashtrakutas or, indeed, 
any historical achievement at all, was accomplished by Jayasimha. 
The supposed existence of an early Rashtrakuta king Krishija- 
raja, contemporaneous with Jayasimha I, depends on nothing 
but a statement which first appears in the nth century A.D. 
and is to be accounted for by events which occurred about A.D. 
975 He adds according to the Kauthem grant of A.D. 1009, 
there was an early Rashtakuta king Indra, son of Krishna, who 
was conquered by Jayasimha I of the family of the Western 
Chaiukyas of Badami, about the beginning of the 6th century 
A. D. The statement in question appears first in the iith century 
A.D. after the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas by the Western 
Chaiukyas of Kalyani. Because Dr. Fleet has thought that 
there is ncthing whatever to support it in the early records, it 
is to be accounted for simply by the facts that after the over- 
throw of Karka II by Taila II, there survived Indra IV, grandson 
of Krishna III by crowning whom the Gahga prince Marasimha 
attempted to continue the Rashtrakuta sovereignty It is 
open to you to adopt this ingenious way of brushing away a fact 
and to lightly say that the Indians believed that history repeated 
itself and charter writers attributed to earlier kings of the family 
that they dealt with the achievements of later members h While 
the above was the view of Fleet on the Merkara plates in which 
Akalavarsha Subhatuhga occurs and of the express statement 
that Jayasimha defeated Rashtrakuta Krishna, son of India, he 
has held that Attivarman of the Guntur district grant may possib- 
ly be a Rashtrakuta, He notes Attivarman is described as 
born in the family of king Kandara, which was descended from 
the lineage of a great sage Ananda and was purified by worshipp 
ing the God Sambhu at Vahkeswara. '' The grant has been 
treated as Pallava. ** It is difficult to adopt these details to 
their accounts, though Attivarman does, like tho Paliavas, claim 
to belong to posterity ol Mr anyagarhha i. e. Brahma. On the 
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other hand, the name Kajidhara, -and doubtless Kandhara also, — 
is a variant of Krishna ; and this suggests that he may possibly 
have been an early Rashtrakuta 

Discoveries since made had not been favourable to the 
surmise of Fleet. In the preface to Volume VI of the South- 
Indian Inscription, I drew attention to a lithic record at Chezerala 
in the Guntur district which refers itself to the rule of the early 
Pallava king Mahendravarmma-maharaja of theBharadvaja-gdtra, 
called also by the titles Avanibhajana, and Vegavatisanatha* 
On the other face of the slab there is another inscription written 
in the same script : this and the one of Mahendravarman seem 
to be materially connected. Though this inscription is much 
damaged, it has been possible to make out that the grandson of 
the chief Kandaraj a through his daughter made rich donations 
to the local temple. Kandaraja, the inscription tells us, belonged to 
the lineage of Anandamaharishi andwas the lordof Kandarapura- 
janapada. He is styled Trikutaparvatapati, It appears that 
he had the banner of a monkey ( goldngula-vijayakefana ). The 
further information that we could gather from the epithet sitetara 
Benndndtha given to him in the inscription is that the region 
where he held sway lay in the country watered by the Krishna 
river. These details are enough to exclude him from being a 
member of the Rashtrakuta line, though there could be no doubt 
that the term janapadddhipati applied to him is an equivalent 
of ' a Rashtrakuta king 

On the other hand his daughter is stated to be a great queen 
and her husband, who must have been of a different house, was 
a ruling chief or of royl descent. The chiefly interesting account 
about her son is that he is called Prithviyuvaraja, that he had 
the banner of the eagle ( gridhrddhydsita-ketanah ) and his seal 
had the garuda mark { sa-garuda-muraripu-sandtha-sdsanah). 
He was the lord of SamfUdhapalli-janapada, This janapadddhi- 
pati may well be a member of the Rashtrakuta line to judge 
from the seal and banner. 
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What is specially worthy of note about this janapadddhipati’- 
a term which means a Rashtrakiita — is that his inscription is 
engraved on the one face of the same slab on which a record of 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman I is incised, and almost in the 
same hand. Like the Rashtrakutas, the chief had the Idnchhana 
and flag. That there were other janapaddhipatis, who had 
different flags and seals, is clear from this very inscription ’which 
speaks of Kandararaja, the grandfather by the mother's side of 
the above mentioned chief, as the lord of Kandarapuravara-* 
janapada and styled Trikuta-parvatapati having a monkey 
banner ; he was the lord of the region watered by the Krishjia 
river. Since Kubja Vishnuvardhana, the younger brother of 
PulakeMn TI was entrusted with the rule of the Vengi country 
in circa A. D. 615, the Chezerala inscription of Mahendravarman 
I must be placed before that date. We may not be far wrong if 
we assign it to the year immediately preceding the commence- 
ment of the tour of conquest of Pulake^in II ( A. D. 609-612 ) in 
which he successfully defeated the kings of Kanauj, K5sala and 
Kalinga, reduced the fortress of Pishtapura, and forced the 
Pallava king to take refuge within the ramparts of Kanchf, 
It seems unlikely that Mahendravarman I had any hold on the 
region of the Krishna after A. D. 615. It is interesting to note 
that Prithviyuvaraja figures as an djnapii in the Kopparam 
grant of Pulakesin II dated in the 21st year of reign ( A. D. 630 ). 
His deeds of valour are described therein. He is said to have 
defeated the circle of enemies by his arm, which was the churning 
stick of the wicked people of the Kali age and which had 
performed daring deeds in many battles wielding the drawn 
sword: he is said to have secured the kingdom to the lineage of 
Pulake^in's son. Unless we are assured that there were two 
Prithviyuvarajas flourishing in the same time as indicated by 
the Kopparam grant of Pulake^inll and the Chezerala inscription 
of the time of the Pallava Mahendravarman I, we find no serious 
difficulty in identifying the two. The identification has much 
to tell us. There is no question that the PaJlavas lost their hold 



on the region, and their place was taken up by the Western 
Chalukyas, and their feudal subordinates. If Prithviyuvaraja of 
garula-lanchhana and gfidhradhvaja was a Rashtrakuta, the 
political relationship of his to the Western Chalukya house at the 
time, is clearly seen by his fighting with the enemies of his 
overlord resulting in securing the kingdom to the son of 
Pulakesin II. Though Pulakesin II carried everything before him 
in the first quarter of the seventh century A. D., his reverses 
were not far off. Mahendravarman's successor proved finally 
more than a match for him. The Kopparam plate indicates 
unmistakably that Pulakesin and his sons were involved in 
trouble before A. D. 630 and a feudal subordinate bad to come 
for rescue. The downfall of Pulakesin II and the sacking of 
Badami has been placed by Dr. Fleet just before A. D. 643. 
The fact that the inscription of Narasimhavarman I on the 
Jayasthamba set up by him after sacking the city is dated 
in the 13th year of the Pallava king’s reign, makes it clear 
that he succeeded Mahendravarman in A. D. 629-30 at the 
latest. This year, it may be noted, corresponds to the date of the 
Kopparam grant i. e, Pulakesin ’s 21st year of reign. The Pallava 
hold on the city must have lasted for more than a decade from 
A. D. 643 to A. D.'655, which period is a blank in the history of 
the Western Chalukyas. That Vikramaditya I and his brothers 
were grown up in A. D. 630 is evidence by the same plates as well 
as from the account furnished in the Western Chalukya records of 
Vikramaditya’s successors. While Vikramaditya concentrated his 
attention to making the unbending Pallava to bow before him and 
subduing the southern powers ^ e. Pandy a, Chola, Kerala and 
Kalabhras, he seems to have entrusted the command of the army 
fighting in the north to his son and grandson. It is said that 
Vinayaditya at the command of his father engaged himself in a 
war with the northern kings and obtained the Pdlidhvaja banner 

1, pitur ajnaya sakala utfearapatha - natba -mathanoparjjita- 

palidhvajadisamasta-paramaisvaryya-chihnasya , . . niaharajadhirajapaiamesvara 
Vinayadityasya. 



which was the symbol of paramountcy and had it for the family ; 
and that Vijayaditya advanced forth with the vanguard of his 
grandfather's forces and appropriated Ganga-ymnuna-pdlidhmja- 
paldhadhakka-mahdsabda-chhihna^ From the above, we see that 
the Pdlidhvaja had become the permanent banner of he Western 
Chalukyas since the time of Vikramaditya. Any defeat inflicted 
on the Western Chalukyas will be signalised by the capture of the 
Pdlidhvaja banner. This is necessary to be borne in mind in what 
we are going to say about the Rashtrakutas whose banner was 
garuda or gyidhra. 

Another fact to be remembered is that the Chalukyas termed 
themselves Vallabha : and this term was also used by others to 
denote them. The Kopparam plates of Pulakesin II call him 
Vallabha.^ Paliava and Pandya inscriptions refer to the Western 
Chalukyas as Vallabha, So well known was the title Vallabha of 
the Chalukyas that the writer of the Udayendiram plates of 
Nandivarman referred to the kings of this line by this title alone 
without even mentioning their names : — ® 

Text I. 14 f. Tasmat Agastya iva vimathita Vatapih 
Pariyala - Manimahgala - Suramara “• prabhritishu jeta bahuso 
Vallabhardjasya Narasimhavarmma, Ibid 1.16 f. Peruva|anallura- 
yuddhe vijita-Vallabhah Parame^varavarmma. These two Palla- 
va kings and their conquest of the Vallabhas are described in 
the Velurpalayam plates thus : — 

V. 11 Tad-atmajad avirabhun “'Mahendrad-upendrakirttirn- 
Narasiihhavarmma Vatapi-madhye vijit-ari-varggah-sthitah-jaya- 
stambham-alambhayad yah, 

1. dakshiiiripatha-vijayini pitamahe ... ... gurSr-agratah eva afeava-vyapa- 

ramacharan Gadga-Yamuna -palidhvaja-pataha-dhakka-mahasabda-chihna 

pitrisad-kurvan sakala-paramaisvaryya-vyakti palidhvajady-ujjvala 

prajya rajyOYijayMitya ... mah'^rajadhiraja-paramSsvara 

2. Be it known to you that Vallabha being present in person, the execut, 
ion ( of the grant ) was formally etc., 

3. S. LL VoL III. p. 366. 
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V. 12 Tatah paramada-dhvamsi babhuva Parame^varah 
Chalukya-kshitibhritsainya-dhvanta-dhvamsa-divakarah. 

In later times, the epithet became more commonly adopted 
by other rules as well. Rashtrakutas sometimes affixed to 
their names and titles " Vallabha ' as Subhatnhgavallabha, Amo- 
ghavarshavallabha etc. This indiscriminate later application of 
the term causes no small confusion, and one has to be very 
cautious to find out who is really meant by the term whenever 
it occurs. 

But it is not the case with the " Palidhvaja \ It refers to 
the particular kind of banner which the Western Chalukyas 
obtained in the first instance from some northern powers and 
appropriated to themselves. Therefore, it would appear that 
the Western Chalukyas had no banner of their own before the 
time when they adopted this banner. Even if they had, the 
express statement that they appropriated it to themselves 
shows their willing preference. But it may be said that this 
is not usual, and one would not easily prefer to use another's 
banner or other insignia of royalty. I think we may be 
perfectly sure that when a king is said to have had the 
Palidhvaja banner, he was a Chalukya and that when the 
banner of a king is said to have been captured by another 
it means that the former sustained a defeat. The statement 
cannot be taken literally, as it is sometimes done. From the 
foregoing, it will be seen that Prithviyuvaraja has a better 
claim to be regarded as an early member of the Rashtrakutas 
by his banner and Imchhana than the two others who were 
suspected to be of that line. That he was a feudatory of the 
Western ^Chalukyas of Badami and rendered them valuable 
service in times of need is worthy of note. 

The Rashtrakuta family comes into prominence in the 
days of Dantidurga at the end of the first half of the 
8th century A. D. we have to see the circumstances that 
favoured the rise of the family in South India and the state 



of the Dekhan at the time. Two of the greatest powers 
of South India were the Pallavas' and the western Chahi- 
kyas. The Pallavas were holding suzerain power all along 
the Eastern part oi the Madras presidency ( right up to 
Trichinopoly ) for a number of centuries from the time of Siva 
skandavarman. Their expansion obliterated for a period one of 
the most powerful kingdoms of Southern India i.e, the Cholas. The 
Banas were their feudatory- allies ' and their territory lay next 
to the West and North stretching up to Srisailam. Of 
Mayurasarman the first Kadamba king ( cir. 5th century A. D. ) 
it is sai^' that he levied tribute from the Banas. The Bana 
country ( Perumbanappadi ) lay to the West of Vadiigavali 
Further West were the dominions of the Western Gahgas By 
some terms of treaty, the Pallavas seem to have had a hand in 
the anointment of the Western Gahga kings, Ayyavarman or 
Harivarman and Simhavarman a/tas Madhavavarman were crown- 
ed by the Pallava sovereigns Sirhhavarman and Skandavarman 'h 
Fleetgives to Ayyavarman’s son Madhamahadhiraj a Simhavarman, 
installed by Skandavarman of the Pallavas, A.D. 470. This date 
is none too high for him. The interest taken by the Pallavas, at 
this time i, e. before the rise of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, 
in the coronation of the Western Gahgas is noteworthy as 
indicating somewhat a close political relationship between the 
two houses. When the same right was exercised even in the 
days of Nandivarman III, one could see clearly that this 
cordiality continued. At the time when the Western Chalukyas 
appeared on the scene and carved out a kingdom for themseh^es 
by defeating the Kadambas and Western Gahgas, the Pallavas 
had to contend with them from their inception to the end. A 
genuine charter of Vikramaditya II, the Western Chalokya king, 
makes a clear admission of the sufferings inflicted on that king's 
predecessors by the Pallavas, and tells us of his own attitude 

1. Of Kohgu^ivartnan, the progenitor of the Western Gahgas, it is recorded 
that he was anointed to conquer the Brii?a-ma^4ala. 

2. Ip. Ind. VcL XIV p. 332. 



towards them. ^ It is recorded here He ( Vikramaditya II ) 
resolved to uproot completely his natural enemy, the Pallavas 
who had robbed of their splendour the previous kings born of his 
race 'h 

With Kirtivarman 11 , the son and successor of Virkrama- 
ditya II, whose reign extended up to A. D. 775, the career of the 
main line of Western Chalukyas of Badami came to an end 
( Chalukya-rajya-Mr antarayiny abhavat bhuvi^). The winding- 
up of this line did not benefit the Pallavas, w^ho were all along 
contending with them, exhausting themselves and their opponents. 
The final defeat- of the Western Chalukya Kirtivarman was 
inflicted by the Rashtrakutas and they came to occupy their 
place. By the way, we have to take particular note of the 
fact that the main line of the pallavas came to close in about the 
beginning of the 8th century A* D. The state of affairs in the 
pallava country which was left witout a legitimate claimant in 
the main line, necessitating the ministers and others to go about 
borrowing one from a collateral branch, must have given a very 
favourable opportunity for the Rashtrakuta predecessors of Danti- 
durga to rise into sudden importance resulting finally in the 
overthrow of the Western Chalukyas. The Rashtrakutas had 
to contend hard with the newly set up king Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla supported as he was by an able general, and the 
final act of Dantidurga was really a very daring one. The territory 
over which the Western Chalukyas ruled, and to which their 
political successors, the Rashtrakutas became practical heirs, is 
defined in copper-plates as ' Seiu^N armada-madhyam sdrdha-sapta- 
laksham* and it is said that it was obtained by the Western 
Chalukyas in the first instance by conquering the Kadambas and 
the Western Gafigas { Kadamba Gangdn nirjjiya ® ). The Western 
Chalukyas called the Western Gangas as their hereditary servants^. 

■ ; 

2. Ind. Ant. Vol. VIIL p. 11 f. 

3. S. L L Vol. I. p 54. . 

4. Ind, Ant Vol VII. p. 303. 
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We know that the territory of the Rashtrakfitas in South 
India was called Rattapadi and that it consisted of seven and a 
half lakshas. Being obtained by conquering the \¥estern 
Chaltikyas, it could be no other than the territory which they 
originally secured from the Kadambas and Western Gaiigas and 
which bore the same index sarddha-saptalaksham as noted already* 
In this connection we may note that in India the original country 
or kingdom generally, always remained as sach, and fresh 
conquests gave the conqueror only increased power and 
wealth as well as overlordship of the conquered territories 
which be it remembered, were left to be ruled one of the 
members of the vanquished rulers. It is only in extreme 
cases, annexation of territories took place: even then the 
added territories very often retained their original extents and 
sometimes their names also. The Dharma of the country had 
been, — and it was followed or acted up to through ages, — that 
when a country had of necessity to be subdued by invasion 
which is the last of the four means that a king had to 
adopt, and the life of the enemy had to be sacrificed in 
battle, a vmhsya of the hostile king was invariably set up 
in the subjugated country. Vali and Ravana might be 
despatched but in their places Sugriva and Vibhishana had to 
be installed. Though annexation of conquered territories might 
be the best expedient to prevent recurrence of wars and the 
consequent, loss of lives, and remove the evil once for all 
it was seldom adopted in india, being not sanctioned by the 
Hindu Law. The Ch5Ia conquest of the Vengi country by 
Rajaraja I resulted in the installing of Danarnnava, The 
Pandya King Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I, when he reduced 
the Chola dominions, volunteered to give back the kingdom and 
did so on the king submitting to the conqueror. The Chola con- 
quest of the Pandya and the Kerala conn tries by Rajendra Ch5la I 
and his predecessors, finally resulted in the appointment of a 
Chola viceroy in the two countries, in addition to the ruling kings 
of the place. The same procedure may. also be found adopted by 
the Rashtrakfitas, as will be seen in' the sequel. 
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The position occupied by the Rashtrakutas in South India, 
as sketched above, at once determined who their enemies were or 
would be. Foremost among the enemies would be the Western 
Chalukyas themselves, who, whenever they found fit opportunities, 
would try to avail of them to throw off their allegience to the 
conqueror and to regain their original position. By stepping into 
the place of the Western Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas 
became the hereditary enemies of the Pallavas with their feu- 
datories the Western Gangas, as were the Western Chalukyas 
before them. They would necessarily have to contend with 
the Banas. It is also patent that no good feeling might be 
expected to last between the newly planted Rashtrakutas and 
the Chalukyas of Vengi in whose veins the blood of the 
Western Chalukyas ran. The history of the Rashtrakutas must 
tell us how they grappled with the situation in South India, 
leave alone the part which they must have had to play with 
the powers that surrounded them in the country subjected 
to their original sway. 

The Proddaturu inscription speaking of Dantidurga 
says^ : — In this family there was the glorious Dantidurga 
who was the sole ruler of the earth, whose strength of arm 
was irresistible, and who long enjoyed as his sole mistress the 
Raja-lakshmi that was obtained by churning the ocean of ( the 
family of ) the Chalukyas. ' On the entreaties of the damsels 
of the worlds of gods, the king Sahasatunga went, while ( yet ) 
he was a youth, to heaven, just as a sun passes to the other 
world. 

The Proddaturu inscription tells us that Dantidurga enjoyed 
Lakshmi {i, e. the country) that was obtained by churning 
the ocean ( i. e, by putting to route the armies of the Chalukyas ), 
The achievement of Dantidurga is not new to history; it is 

1 . Tairmimyeyabhavad ekapatih prithivydm S'rl- Dantidurga iti durd- 
dhara hdhu-viryah { Ch(iluhya-sindhu-~mathanddhhava lakshmim yas samhahhdra 
chiramdi'ma--hd~aika-kdnt(2m {) Ta&min Sdhasatufzga nripata Svas~sundari 
prdrihite yCite ydni Divam divakara-samam ” 
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ex^en more vividly described elsewhere as we' shall see presently. 
But that Dantidurga was also known as Sahasatunga and that 
he passed away while yet he was young, are not given in 
other records of the rashtrakutas. Dantidurga's daring deeds 
of valour which must have earned the title or surname 
Sahasatunga are described in more than one record^ : — 
Kahchisa-Kerala -naradhipa-Chdla-Pandya-Sriharsha-Vajrata- 
vibheda-vidhana-dakshaih Karnatakam baiam anantam ajeyam- 
anyair bhrityaih kiyadbhirapi yas sahasa jigayaiiAbhru#vibhahgam*' 
agrihita nisata-^astram ajhatam apranihitajham apetayatnam Yo 
Vallabham sapadi danda-balena jitva Rajadhiraja-Paramesvara- 
tamavapa ii 

The conquest of Vallabha, by which is meant the Chalukya 
king Kirtivarman II, and the Karnataarmy which had in previous 
years defeated Sriharsha, Vajrata and others, as found stated in 
Dantidurga's own record of Samangad^ dated in A. D. 754 , 
noticed in the Talegaon plates ^ of Krishna I dated in A. D. 768, 
the Alas plates^ of the yuvardja Govinda II dated in A.D. 
770 and elsewhere also; and no difficulty was felt in identifying th® 
Vallabha mentioned therein with the Western Chalukya Kirtivar- 
man IL It was by defeating this powerful Western Chalukya ruler 
that Dantidurga obtained the title of RajMhiraja-Paramesvara, 
the supreme lord of kings, an epithet which necessarily implies 
that the conquered was a powerful king ‘Of some other 
dynasty. We think that a king of the Rashtrakuta line will 
not be entitled to this high title of RajMhiraja-Parame^vara by 
simply overcoming or subduing a prince of his own line who 
proved himself turbulent. 

Dantidurga’s earliest known inscription is that engraved on 
the Ellora plates, ^ dated in Saka 663 ( A.D. 742 ) and pronounc- 

1 . See for instance Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII. v. 6 in p. and Vol. XXII p. 1*82 v .8 

2. Ind. Ant Vol. XL p. 11. 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol. XIII. p 275. 

4. Ibid. Vol. II p 209. 

5. Ibid. Vol. XXV. p. 25 f. 
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ed genuine by the editor. That Dantidurga did not reign long 
but passed away while he was yet young ( Svas-sundaH-prarthite 
yuni divam gate) as the Proddaturu inscription puts it, is to some 
extent borne out by the fact that so far as known, he had only a 
reign of i6 years from A.D. 742 of the Ellora plates to A,D. 75S 
the earliest known date of Krishna and there is likelihood of" 
Krishna I having conquered and obtained possession of Vallabha's 
territory immediately after his accession coinciding with the date 
of the demise of Kirtivarman in A.D. 758. That Dantidurga left 
no sons and that Krishna I, his paternal uncle, succeeded him 
are recorded in many Rashtrakuta records. 

We shall now take up the question as to what became of the 
country conquered by Dantidurga, after his demise. There is no 
doubt that eventually Krishnaraja I brought it under his rule, 
relieving the subjects from the oppression which they were said 
to have been under-going under a certain Vallabha. One of the 
acts that mars the fine history of the RLshtrakuta family, as we 
have it presented, is that at the commencement of the reigns of 
almost all the kings of this line, there had been a dispute about 
succession, a feature that is seldom met with in any other annals 
of Indian kingdoms and that is hardly possible to be found in a 
family of kings who had good schooling in Dharma before 
assuming the royal purple, who were surrounded by fearless and 
learned councillors with good family traditions and high 
character, who had for their guidance the SmriHs propounded by 
wise sages and the Itihdsas that put the principles in practical 
examples. We are in the threshold of the first of these astounding 
phenomena and it behoves us to investigate the matter thoroughly. 
One of the early authorities on the Rashtrakuta history ^ was 
for discrediting the statement of the Kadaba plates that 
Dantidurga died childless, on the score that it is found in a 
record 200 years after the occurrence. He was of opinion that 

1, B. I. a M. J. m VIIL pp. 165 f. 

2. Bom. Gaz. p 194-5. 
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the prince dethroned or destroyed, by Krishna I conld not have 
been Dantidurga, as had been supposed by some writers, since 
he was a powerful monarch who for the first time acquired 
supreme sovereignty for his family. 

We have noted about Dantidurga ( i ) that he died child- 
less, ( ii ) that after him, Karkaraja's son Krishnaraja I ascended 
the throne ridding the country of the sufferings which it was 
undergoing under a certain Vallabha, (hi) that Dantidurga 
went to heaven while he was yet a youth and ( iv ) that his 
reign, so far -as we know it, extends only to i6 years. It will be 
seen that the last facts only go to confirm what is reported in the 
Kadaba plates. Add to these, we say that no mention of 
son of Dantidurga is made either in his own records or in others. 

Now, the Proddaturu inscription tells us pointedly that on 
the death of Dantidurga, the countr^^ was reduced to the position 
of a vesya, before it came under the permanent enjoyment of 
Krishnaraja. The verse under reference is : — 

Tasmin Sahasatuhga-namni nripatau Svas-sundari-prarthite 
yate yuni divaih divakarasamam vesya eva Lakshmi tatah i 
Tatravapa bhuja-dvayenanibidarh sa^Iishya ramyair gmiaih prxt^^a 
pranasamam chiraih ramayati Sri-Krishnarajadhipam ji 

Vesyeva applied to Lakshmi { L <?. the kingdom ) leads one 
to infer that the kingdom was subject to the possession of at least 
one else before it passed into the hands of Krishnaraja, It is a 
question whether the one into whose possession it fell at first was 
a member of the Rashtrakuta line or not. More probably he was 
not of the line. Next the use of the word chiram with regard to 
her union with Krishnd I is suggestive of the fact that it was 
only for a short time that it was under another and that it did not 
take long for Krishna to obtain it. Lastly the verse also indicates 
that Dantidurga left no sons to succeed him. In this connection 
it is necessary to refer to verses which speak of Dantidurga and 
Krishna I. Just as it is said of Dantidurga that he obtained the 
paramount dignity of Rajadhiraja-Parame^vara after conquering 
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Vallabha,^ Krishnaraja is said to have obtained the same dignity 
by conquering a certain Rahappa.^ The question is whether the 
kings overcome viz. Vallabha and Rahappa must be rulers of 
different countries or whether they were members of the Rastra- 
kutaline. We have noted that the very title RajMhiraja-Para- 
mesvara which the conqueror obtained suggests that the kings 
vanquished must be rulers of different countries. In the accent 
about Dantidurga and *Kfishnaraja, we find that the conquest 
of Vallabha which gave the dignity of Rajadhiraja-Paramesvara 
to Dantidurga is immediately followed by a verse which states 
" that when the Vallabha had passed away Karkkaraja’s son 
Krishnaraja became king/' Vallabha here is usually taken to 
refer to Dantidurga and not to the immediate^ preceding 
Vallabha whom Dantigurga vanquished and who had correctly 
been identified with the Western Ghalukya king Kirtiyarman 11. 
This, we think, is done for the natural reason that the succession 
must speak of the predecessor's passing away. Cannot there be 
a reference in the verse quoted, to a Western Chalukya king? 
Barring this reference there is no other which calls Dantidurga 
by the term Vallabha. 

The verse under reference is read as follows in the Talegaon 
plates : — 

Tasmin divaih prayate Vallabharajes-krita-praja-vadha [h] ! 

Sri-Kakkaraja-sunurmmahipati [h] Krishnaraj-dbhut t( 
and this has been rendered ** After he, the Vallabharaja, had 
gone to heaven, Krishnaraja I, the son of Kakkaraja, who 
did not oppress his subjects, became the lord of the Earth/" 
A reference to line 12 on the plate will show that there is some 
space between va and dha which will just suffice for the e sign of 
dhe. The reading intended is certainly kyiia-praja-vd {hd) dhi 
and not vdda [h]. In this connection we may also note that there 
is absolutely no space after dha. The kri of krita exactly resem- 
bles of occurring at the end of the same line I2> 

1 Ep. Ind. VoL XriL p. 279, v. 6 and Vol XXTI, p. 1S2 v. 8 

2 Vol, XXII p. 183 
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The reading krUa-pmji-‘badhi ■ occurs in other plates as welL 
This word in the locative case is an adjunct of Valiabharaja. 
Who is this Vailabharaja ? In the iast half of the previous verse 
Valiabha has been introduced as the enemy conquered by 
Dantidurga, and there, there is no doubt that it refers to the 
Western Cha|ukya ruler { Kirtivarman II ). The words iasmin 
divam pvaydtc Vallabhardje following immediately the Valiabha 
of the previous line may in all likelihood refer to the same person. 
Besides, Dantidurga is not given the surname Vallalbharaja 
which is generally assumed by the Western Chalukya kings. 
And for aught we know, as explained already, Krishna's accession 
did not follow the demise of Dantidurga. That the kingdom 
had been in the enjoyment of another after Dantidurga and before 
Krishna, has also been noted. In editing the Talegaon plates 
Dr. Sten Konow has remarked: — 


Dr. Fleet has mentioned that Dantidurga's epithet Valiabha* 
raja, ( which occurs in line 12 of the Talegaon plates ), is of 
interest because through it^ Prakrit forms, it explains the nanie 
Balharas " which the contemporaneous Arab travellers and 
geographers of the ninth and tenth centuries A. D. used to speak 
of these kings Dantidurga's successor was his paternal uncle 
Krishtiaraja I, and the present grant was issued by him. Accord- 
ing to the Baroda plates of the Rashtrkuta king Kakkaraja 
Suvarnavarsha of Gujerat, Krishna ascended the throne after 
uprooting a relative of his ^ ; Compare 

Yd vams'yam minulya vimdrggahhdjam rdjymh svayam 
gdtra-hitdya chakre 



Dr. Fleet was inclined to infer from this statement that 
Krishnaraja forcibly replaced his nephew Dantidurga, The 
wording of verse 9 of Krishnaraja's own grant, howerei, would 
lead us to believe that the relative whom he had to hght was 
somebody else, who claimed the throne after Dantidurga's death. 




(v. 9 ) After he, the Vallabharaja, had gone to heaven, 
Kdshnaraja I, the son of Kakkaraja, who did not oppress his 
subjects, became the lord of the earth. '' 

This rendering is obtained by adopting the reading akrita- 
prajd-bddah of what ought to be kfita-prajd-hddhe xtitxxmg to 
Vallabharaja and not of Krishnaraja. 

But from the Proddaturu inscription and the Baroda plates, 
it is certain that the kingdom which Krishnaraja brought under 
his direct rule for the good of the family was in charge of 
another. This person is referred to by the term vamsya in the 
Baroda plates with the epithet vimdrggabhdja, and Vallabharaja 
with the epithet kritaprajd-hadhe m the Talegaon plates, showing 
clearly the necessity for Krishijaraj’s interference and for 
bringing the country under his rule. From the fresh light 
obtained from the Proddaturu inscription, it becomes obivous 
that the royal person indicated by the terms vamsya or Vallabha 
is not to be identified with Dantidurga, And we have stated 
already that by Vallabha must be meant a Western Chalukya 
king. We may add here that he need not necessarily be Kirtiva- 
rman himself though that is not improbable. Again, the date 
of the Antroli-chharoii record f ( A. D. 757 ) falling between the 
latest known year of Dantidurga and the date of the earliest, 
record of Krishna I in Bharat Itihasa Mandal viz. 758 A.D. 
coupled with the ordinary connotation of the word vamsya would 
naturally suggest that Kakka 11 might be the person intended. 

But we see nothing to fit him to the description ( vimdrga-bhajd ) 
given about Krishna's opponent { and there is no surety that there 

are no earlier dates for him than A.D. 757 ). Vamsya does mean 
* a kinsman ' but not one connected with Dantidurga or Krishna. 
raja, being referred to by the epithet Vallabharaja. When a 
country is conquered, as in the case under reference the law of 
the land enjoins that the conqueror should instal on the throne 
of the vanquished country a member belonging to the royal 
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family of the latter, dicating the terms to be abicledby him, 
besides granting pariharas for the damages done during the war 
to the religious and administrative institutions in the conquered 
country. Vishnu-sutra has the following on the subject : — 

“ Having conquered the country, let him { the conqueror } 
not abolish the dharma of that country ( III, 42 ). A king having 
conquered the capital of the foe, should invest there a prince of 
the royal race of that country with the royal dignity { III, 47 }. 
Let him not exterpate the royal race { 48 ) unless the royal race 
be of ignoble descent ( 49 ). '' On the same, Manu la^^s down : — 

Jitva sarhpujayet deva brahmanaihschaiva dharmikan I 
Pradadyat pariharamscha khyapayed abhayani cha 11 
Sarvcsham tu viditvaisham samasana chikirshitaixi I 
Sthapayettatra tdi^-vams'yam kuryachcha samayakriyam n 
Pramanani cha kurvita teshaih dharmyanyathoditan i 

According to both the authorities, the one is installed on 
the throne — a member of the vanquished royal family — is 
called vams'ya ; and it is this vams^ya established by Dantidurga 
that had to be uprooted by krishnaraja owing to this misbehaviour, 
meaning perhaps the non-observance of the terms of the treaty 
( samaya-kriya ) or disturbing the peace ot the people. Thus, 
not only is vams'ya of one record reconciled to the term Vallahha 
of the other records but it also shows that he must have been a 
member, distant though it be, of the Western Chalukya race. 

We have already referred to the fact that this Vallabha was 
afflicting the subjects much. The same idea is also conveyed 
by the application of the epithet hshata-prajd-bdihah to Krishna- 
raja who took over his kingdom and relieved the subjects from 
the oppression of that ruler. We think that prajdhddha c^icmot 
have any reference to Dantidurga. The scheme of the pras^asti 
writer, as could be seen from the way in which Dantidurga easily 
is described, was only to praise him and not to denounce him. 
And he could never have imagined the possibility of a mis- 
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application of the term in question to any other than Vallabha 
whom he had introduced in the preceding verse. Inter alia the 
poet has shown the effect of the conquest ot Dantidiirga viz. 
that he had brought under his parasol the whole earth from 
mountain to mountain and from sea to sea r— 

ai»et5r-vipuIavali-lasal-lol-5rmmi*ma]a« jalad- a-praleya-kala- 
ihkit-amala-sila-jaiat tushar-achalat a-purv-a-para-vari-rasi-pulina 
pranta^prasiddh-avadhir eneyam jagati sva^vikrama-balena 
ekata-patrikrita. In our opinion there is absolutely nothing in the 
composition of the prasasti writer to show that Dantidurga 
proved himself so intolerable that his paternal uncle should try 
to oust him and assume the reins of government. We think it 
gratuitous to say that Dantidurga '' seems to have ultimately 
made himself unpopular and to have been deposed in favour of 
his uncle Krishna I and that Krishpa I uprooted his rela^ 
tive ( Dantidurga ) wlio had resorted to evil ways and approp- 
riated the kingdom to himself for the benefit of his family 'h 

That Dantidurga, after obtaining the kingdom of the 
Chalukyas, did reign long is assured by the statement * Chalukya- 
Sindhu-mathan-odbhava iakshmim sambabhara chirarh atma- 
kulaika kantarn'* 

And how did he pass away? Though other inscriptions 
are silent on this point, the Proddaturu inscription tells us that 
by the entreaties of the damsels of svargaloka, he went away to 
that region while he was yet young. Here one might tinderstand 
that he met with his death in a battlefield against his enemy, 
who might be the Vallabha Kirtivarman or a kinsman of his 
whom the Rashtrakuta emperor had set up. 

That Krishnaraja, just like his predecessor Dantidurga, had 
again to conquer the Chalukyas in battle and obtain their 
kingdom,— not that he became heir to this kingdom conquered 
by Dantidurga is verj clearly expressed in the following verse : — 
Svayariivaribhura-ranangane tatah sa nirvyapekshaiii Subha- 
tunga-Vallabhah chakarsha Chalukya-kula-sriyam balad vildia- 



pali-dhvaja-mala-bharijiim* Akalavarsho hata-bhupa-rajako babh- 
uva raj arshir-a^esha- puny akrit. 

Thus from what has been said above it will be seen that after 
the death of Dantidurga, there was no dispute about the success- 
ion of Krishnaraja : in this case, the dispute about succession had 
been conceived by wrongly equating Vailabha with Dantidnrga 
and making vams^ya a kinsman of the Rashtrakuta family. 

The Proddaturu incription does not say much about the mk 
or achievements of Krishnaraj L From the statements of the 
Baroda plates and others which we have noticed viz. that he 
removed the sufferings of the people under Vailabha and brought 
the country under his own rule, it may parhaps be inferred that 
he was already a ruler when he did it. It is not unlikely that 
while a branch of the family was ruling over the conquered 
portion, another branch of it was in charge of the more northern 
part of the dominions. The earliest inscription of his own time 
is what is published in the Bharat Itihasa Somsodhak Mandal 
dated in A. D. 758. In the Talegaon plates he is said to have 
led an expedition against the Western Gahgas and to have had 
his camp at Man^iainagar on March 23 of A. D. 768. 

The following verse gives us to know’ that Kahchi was subject 
to Krishna I ^ : — 

Nityam sa prakrithsthir-atata-chala varnn-ojjvaia siipraja- 

slaghya sad-vishay-opabhoga- subhaga bhavair bhrisam 

bhushita I 

vi^rabdham kataka-prasMhita-tanur visvambhara-bhdginfi 

bhukta yena chiraih nijeva vanita-Kahchl gun-alahkrita || 

As it is said of his son Govinda that he was a very Mandara 
mountain in churning the ocean of battle and an axe to the 
multitude of wicked foes ^ it is certain that he rendered iiivaiu- 


1- Ep, Ind. Vol. XIII. p. 280, y46. 
2. IIM p 282, 
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able aid to his father in the latter's military operations. That 
Krishna I had hard fights with the Western Chaiukyas is let 
known to ns in many inscriptions. The Cambay plates tell ns 
that he destroyed the vast race of the Chaiukyas ^ 

Tasy-adyam nripateh pitrivya dayi 4ri-vlrasirhhasanarh merdh 
^ringamivadhiruhyaravivach chbri-Krishnaraja statahi dhvast 
orikts Chalakya-vaih^a-timirah prithivi bhritam mastake nya 
sth-anghrih sakalam jagat pravitatais tejdbhir akrantavan \\ 

The Wani grant of A.D. 807 says that Krishna I quickly 
tore away the goddess of fortune from the Chalukya family, 
which was hard to be overcome by others, ^ and the Baroda grant 
adds that he transformed into a deer i.e. put to flight the great 
boar t,e, the Chaiukyas, which was seized with an itching for 
battle and which kindled with the warmth of bravery attacked 
him. Wani and Radhanpur plates speak of Krishna I as 
having with the aid of gods in the form of counsellors or follow- 
ssts, churned the ocean of the Chalukya race which had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed — an ocean that was inaccessible 
toothers — and drawn out from it the Lakami " of paramount 
sovereignty. The statement that Krishna drew out Lakshmi of 
paramount sovereignty by churning the ocean of the Chaiukyas 
will be seen to agree well with the description in the Proddaturu 
inscription, Ve^yeva etc. Others describe him as extending his 
Sovereignty by conquering a certain Rahappa and obtained 
supreme sovereignty resplendent with numerous pdlidhvaja 
banners. ® We do not countenance the view that the credit of 
overthrowing the W. Chaiukyas really belonged to Dantidurga 
and that it was foisted by later charter writers on Krishna I. 

V - Finally, before proceeding, a word may be said about 
•Rahappa by defeating whom Krishna I is said to have obtained 

1. lUd. ?oL VILp. 37, V, 8. 

2. Ind. Ant. VoL XL p 160, 

3. Bom, Gaz. p. 391. 
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the dignity of, Rajadhi-raja-Paramedvara and about v/hdse 
identity there is so much doubt and difficulty. The verse which 
describes the achievement runs thus : — 

Rahappam atma-bhuja-jata-balavalepaih ajau vijitya ni^itasi- 
lata praharaih I 

Palidhvaj aval-subham achirena yo hi Rajadhiraja-parame^- 
varatarh tatana n 

I would only requ ^ t you to compare this verse with the one 
quoted above ( svayamvari-hhuta-randngane etc.,). Without any 
comment it will be admitted that what is expressed in the versf 
about Rahappa by the words ^dhappam:djau vijitya-Pdlidhva- 
jdvali-subhdm Rdjddhirdja-Parames^ varatdm tatana " is conveyed 
n the other verse by Randngai^enata-hhupa-rdjako PaUdhvaja'' 
mdla-hhdrinim Chdlukya-kulas^riyam chakarsha ” This establishes 
the identity of Rahappa with the king or chief of the Western 
Chalukya country at the time of Krishtia I. That the Pdlidhvaja 
was the supreme dignity of the Chalukyas is expressed in num- 
erous copper-plates of the Western Chalukyas in the **Pdlidhvajdd{ 
samasta Pdrama^s^varyya chihnasya ** and **sakala-pdfamais^varyya’^ 
vyakti hetu-palidhvajddy-ujjvala prdjya-rdjyd Pdlidhvaja was 
the chihnh of suprime sovereignty of the W. Chalukyas. 

From what has been said above, it will be seen that though 
the Western Chalukyas had been defeated by Dantidurga, the 
members belonging to the family continued to exist with rega| 
powers and the insignia of royalty and that they did not faiT^to 
seize opportunities that afforded themselves, to offer resistance to 
the rulers of the newly set up kingdom and to try to assert their 
independence again and again. This will be more evident in the 
sequel. Here, perhaps, it will be enough to say that the limited 
territory of the supplanted Western Chalukyas was closely ' under- 
the watch of, and contiguous to that part of the Rashtrakuta 
country which was under the charge of the younger branch of ' thfe 
family and which seems to have consisted of northern "a^id 
western portions of the dominion bordering on Gujerat; :* We 


have shown that the kings of the Western Chalukyas continued 
to be called by the ancient titular designation of Vailabha and 
their banner was still Palidhvaja. The larger portion of the 
Rashtrakuta dominon in the South consisting of the eastern and 
southern divisions, touching the borders of Vehgi, Paliava, Bana 
and Western Gahga territories, was under the rule of the older 
branch. To this main line the other branch was more or less 
subordinate. This kind of apportionment may be supposed to- 
bave been made before the demise of Dantidurga and Krishna 
raja, the father's younger brother of Dantidurga, might well be 
the first king of the, branch and held the position as ruler 
before he subjugated the Western Chalukyas and became the 
ruler of that country sometime after Dantidurga. The division 
was perhaps necessitated by the new extension ®f the Rashtrakuta 
dondnion when Dantidurga*s predecessors extended their 
tertitory and Dantidurga conquered the Western Chalukya coun- 
try, and particularly deprived the Chalukya king of his power. 
The Rashtrakutas could not have been unaware of the fact that 
they will not be left in undisputed possession of the new acquisi- 
tion by the surrounding powders i, <?. the Western Chalukyas, 
Fallavas, Banas and Western Gahgas. The division is quite akin 
to and might have been copied from the Chalukyas themselves. 
A later adoption of the procedure may be found among the Ch5las : 
R^godra Ch5Ia I is said to have left the Pandya country which 
he conquered under a viceroy who was of the royal line of the 
Ch^as. 

Govinda II and Dhruva 

That Govinda 11 was a valorous prince and proved himself 
mekkl to his father in the wars undertaken by him is well borne 
out.by the description given of him both in the record of Krishna I 
atad in tfie Alas plates issued while Govinda was a Ymardja, 
Hbat his succession must have been determined by his father is 
certain by the investiture of iho titlo yumrdja. The Proddatiiru 
inscription furnishes useful information as regards Govinda II 



which serves to remove some of the misconceptions entertained 
previously regarding his rule and the attitude of his younger 
brother towards him In the first place it does not tell us that 
his succession was at all disputed, the following is the verse 
that speaks of Govinda II : — 

Tasmad-abhut smmr udara-kxrttih Prabhutavarsho bhiivam 
asasada yat-senan-indra-mada-mardhanat Gango yo Yamu- 

.:■■v:y^:v■■■nivad■.:vibhati ■l.l''' V 

From this, we learn that he came quite regularly after his 
father and ruled the dominion { hhuvam asasada ). This state- 
raent of the Proddaturu inscription clearly proves the incorrect- 
ness of the inference that the successor of Krishna I W’as his 
younger son Dhruva and that Govinda II had no real part in the 
succession at all ^ ’h Not only did Govinda II succeed his father 
Krishna I and rule the kingdom, but that during his rule, — short 
as it w^as, — he smashed a certain foe. The result of the action 
was that it made the Ganga appear as Yamuna which in plain 
language perhaps means that he inflicted a signal defeat on the 
Ganga king. Ganga Yamuna figure among the insignia of royalty 
of the Chaliikyas, The Baroda plates state that Govinda III 
after taking away simultaneously from his enemy the rivers 
Ganga and Yamuna, coming through their waves, attained to 
the best and highest rank, by means of the display of the actual 
signs of these rivers.^ 

The Proddaturu incription then proceeds to tell us, in verse 
8, which runs thus, how Dhruva became king : — 

Ratipatir-uru-bhave dar^anat sundarinam surata dhatte 

tatra bhupe-nuj asya i Dhruva iti nripatitve mantribhis-ch 
abhishikte Nirupama iti bhumau ma .... budho-pi 

The Deoli and Karhad plates say that GSvinda himself gave 
over the administration to his younger brother Dhruva as he was 


1 . V. 7 , 


excessively indulging in sensual pleasures. ^ This is very import- 
ant as it settles at once that there was no one placed over the 
Rashtrakdta kingdom between G5vinda II and Dhruva : there 
is absolutely no room at all for thinking that the elder was 
overthrown or ousted by the younger. The statement of the 
Proddaturu inscription, it is needless to say, only confirms the 
report made in the copper plates that sensual pleasures made 
Govinda careless of his kingdom, and. that he entrusted fully the 
universal sovereignty to his younger brother, allowed his position 
as sovereign to become loose ^ This willing resignation of 
kingly powers by Govinda, we are disposed to think, must have 
been made in the best interest of government and of the family, so 
that in the indulgence of sensual pleasures he might not be 
hampered by any care of the State and no blame on that score 
might also be thrown on him. Dr.Bubler's holding® that Govinda II 
was dethroned by his younger brother Dhruva receives no 
support. Some plates employ the phrase ' JyeshihoUanghana ’ 
with reference to Dhruva, and some others omit to mention 
Govinda 11 while giving the genealogy. From these Dr, Fleet 
inferred a complete supercession of Govinda. The same authority 
adds that Dhruva made an attempt to secure the succession to 
himself, and this, he says, is shown by a statement in the Paxthan 
grant of A. D. 796 , which, according to him, means that 
he called to his assistance even the hostile kings of Malwa, Kanchi 
and Vengi and of the Ganga country. ^ We shall refer to the 
real statement in the Paithan grant later. But here it may be 
noted that on the face of the express statement that Govinda 

L Ep^Ind/Vol w 7278 ff 

2* G"»vindaraja-iti tasyababhuva nnmna sunussabhuga-bhara-bha^^gura 
rajya-chintab | 

Atmanuje Nirupame vinives'ya samyak samrajyam isWara padam sfithilf 
chakara . 

Ep. Ind. Vol. V. p. 193 ; also Karhad plates Ihid, Vol IV p. 298- 

3. Ind. Ant. Vol VI. p 62. 

4. Bam. Gas . Vol I. pat IL, p 393. 
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himself gave over the kingdom to Dhruva, we are precluded from 
attributing to the word uUangkana any more sense than the 
transgression of { the usual ) order which the action of Govinda 
certainly involved. The gift itself speaks to the perfect good 
feeling that must have existed between the brothers. The gift 
was followed by the anointment of Dhruva as sovereign by the 
ministers ( mantribhir-abhishikte ). Thus according to the account 
of the plates the succession of Dhruva was not disputed and there 
was no room for any dispute. It is plain also that there was no 
hostility between the two brothers. Under the circumstances 
we are made to understand that there were two anointed kings at 
the time of which we are speaking, in the Rashtrakuta kingdom. 
One de jure anointed by Krishna I and the other de facto anointed 
by the ministers without bearing any ill-wilL The Daulatabad 
inscription tells us how Dhruva came to bear the burden of the 
kingdom that was actually placed under another, — another here 
meaning Gdvinda II, — with perfect devotion to the elder and how 
it was abandoned ( by his brother king who was given up to 
sensual pleasures ). The verse under reference is ^ : — 

Tasy anujd Nirupamas tarn udirnam ikshya tyaktam nripair api 
’nayena vilupyamanam | rajyam babhara guru-bhaktivato- 
anya-sarhstham mabhut kil anvaya-parichyutir atra laksh- 
myah tt 

In the interpretation of this verse some differences exist and 
we note two renderings below :— 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has His younger brother was 
Nirupama, who, perceiving him self-conceited, abandoned by 
( feudatory ) princes, and even devoid of policy, assumed the 
royal authority, placed ( in the hands of ) other than one possess- 
ed of devotion for the predecessors, in order that the sovereignty 
might not deviate from the family. '' ( Ep. Ind. VoL XXII. p^ 

1. Verses 18 to 20 occur in the Jethwai and Bhor museum plates with 
the same numbers: verses 21 and 22 occur in the Bhor museum and Paitha‘^ 
Inscriptions. 
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105. ) Altekar remarking on this verse has The Daulatabad 
plates describe how G 5 vinda had to be deposed by Dhruva 
in the interest of the family, as he had entrusted the adminis- 
tration to some stranger and was being deserted by the feuda- 
tories. '' ( p. 49 n ). The use of the word anya-samsiham in the 
above has led to the conjecture that Gdvinda II set up one that 
was not of the family, to rule over the Rashtrakuta kingdom and 
that Dhruva had to wrest it from him. The verse only tells 
us that Dhruva bofe the burden of the kingdom that was 
placed in the hands of another, actuated by the thought that 
the country should not be lost to the family. Anyasamstham 
has reference to Govinda who, as we know, was anoint- 
ed to the kingdom by his father and not to any stranger. 

^The Karhad and the Proddaturu records remove all passible 
doubts by expressly saying that the kingdom, which was ruled by 
Govinda II, was bestowed by him on his younger brother ; and 
the Paithan plates and one of the Bhor museum records affirm 
that Dhruva's mind remained unchanged towards his brother and 
that he gave him gold and ornaments. Dhruva, like his predec- 
essors, had to wage a war with Vallabha which he did and 
captured his adversary's banner called palidhvaja. Among other 
achievements, Dhruva is said to have imprisoned a Gahga king 
and taken elephants from a Pallava king. As the verses have led 
to series of inferences resulting in the establishment of inveterate 
hatred between the brothers Govinda II and Dhruva and the 
consequent actions and counter-actions, we may go through 
them here. 

Verse 17 states that Krishnaraja went to the world of gods. 

Verse 18 speaks of his eldest son G 5 vinda II and of his valour, 
and states that by him the king styled Vallabha was 
conquered in battle. 

Verse 19 speaks in general terms of Govinda's younger brother 
Dhruva and states that by his prowess the entire circle of enemies 
had been calmed down. 


Verse 20 which may be regarded as a character sketch ofDhniva's 
.rule, says that. there .was.. perfect cotentment. in., the . wmrld 
when the kingdom came under this good lord, the ornament 
of the Rashtrakiita family, who was truthful, self-controlled, 
and was a storehouse of good qualities and steady in his 
devotion to truth : and all the people right up to the end of 
the ocean pursued the path of the dharma. 

Verse 21 specifies the hostile kings the lords of Kahchi, the 
princes of Gahga and Vehgi, the lords of Majava, and 
Frachya whom he ( Dhruva not Govinda ) brought home : 
and states that even then e. when he was in the height of 
power, he kept his mind unchanged towards his brother and 
bestowed on him ornaments of gems and gold. 

Verse 22, the last verse, states that seeing that Vailabha could 
not be reconciled by an\7of the (three) reconcili a tory measures 
adopted, Dhruva had to adopt the fourth expedient of war 
against him and to defeat him. By so doing he obtained 
the permanent sovereignty of Parames'vs^ratvam decorated 
with the Pdlidhvaja, 

On the import of the last two verses Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar 
notes in Ep.Ind.VoLXXII.p,io3 f, that ‘the Paithan plates furnish 
in two stanzas the following. “ Although he (Gdvindaraja) brought 
kings in numbers, hostile as they were ( such as ) the ruler of 
Malava and so forth, joined by the lord of Kahchi, the Gaiiga and 
the prince of Vehgi, be ( Dhruvaraja ) gave ruby ornaments and 
a quantity of gold, and, over and above that, kept his mind un 
changed towards ( his ) brother. Thereafter, when even after 
conciliation and other remedies, Vailabha ( Gdvinda ) did not 
make peace, ( Dhruvaraja ) the great ruler speedily vanquished 
him in a battle offered by the brother, expelled the enemies from 
the east and the north and secured the sovereignty decorated 
with the insignia of the effulgent pdlidhvaja 'k In foot note 4 on 
page 178 of the same volume, the editor of the Epigraphia writes 
‘ This verse ( 22 ) may be translated as follows : — 
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When the Vallabha { i» e, Govinda II } did not make peace 
through conciliatory measures then, the great and mighty lord 
( maheno-vibhuh i.e, Dhruva ) forthwith defeated him in a battle 
in which the army consisted of the four divisions and, therefore, 
obtained the entire sovereignty of the king, decorated with the 
emblems of palidhvaja glittering in the East, North, West and 
the South 

In this last mentioned rendering of verse 22 which seems to 
be perfect, I would only question the equation of Vallabha with 
Gdvinda 11 , for there is no warrant for it. Vallabha here, as in 
the case of the verse describing Krish^araja Fs conquest, refers to 
the Western Chalukya ruler to whom alone the Palidhvaja banner 
is appropriate, as distinctly borne out by numerous references. 
For verse 21 I adopt the translation ofDr, D. R. Bhandarkar 
omitting the equation of Gdvindaraja for the pronoun * he* which 
clearly refers to Dhruva. The whole verse describes Dhruva's 
victory over the several kings mentioned, and states at the end 
that he did not alter his regard for his brother, even in the height 
of his glory. That Dhruva had conquered the Western Gahga 
and PaUava kings is clearly conveyed also in the following verse 
occurring in the Jethwai plates in place of verse 21, just quoted 
from the Paithaii plates 

yosau prasadhi ta>3 agatray asara-durggo Gahgaugh a-santati 

nirddha-vivriddha kirttih i 

Atmikrit-dnnata-Vrishahka vibhutir-uchchair-vyaktaih tatana 

Parame^varatam~ih aikah || 

As for the verse 22, we may safely take the rendering of the 
Editor of theEpigraphia Indica, here again, omitting the equation 
of Vallabha with Govinda. That the Palidhvaja banner belonged 
to the enemy of the Rashtrakuta and not to the Rashtrakuta king 
had been made evident froin numerous references in the Western 
Chalukya and Rashtrakuta records. The following is the one 
more as such. ( v. 25 f which speaks of Govinda IV ) : — 



Yad-adhi dig-vijayavasare sati prasabha samblirama-bhavan 
ayeva bhuh Sapadi nrityati pali-mabadhvaj-ochchhrita-' 
karaaiga-kiiiiatha-vivarjjita ' 

wbich had been translated by Dr. D. R Bhandarkar thus : — 

On the occasion of the conquest of the quarters, the Earth, 
with uplifted hands ( consisting of ) mighty pdlidhmja and 
abandoning other kings, forthwith quivers, as if by the causing of 
a violent bustle ( as a woman, when freed from an evil lord 
dances with uplifted hands as if through intense joyous excitement'' 
Here Pdlidhvaja is clearly one borne by the enemy king and 
wrested from him. The simile makes it plain. 

Thus, there is nothing in this account of Dhruva and his 
brother to hint any kind of enimosity between them, much less of 
any revolutionary motives. All the wrong notions have arisen by 
equating Valiabha with Govinda II. Though the epithet Vallabha 
itself is sufficient to stamp the enemy of Dhruva as a 
Western Chalukya, there is the additional clinching proof afforded 
in the palidhvaja banner which he is said to have had. 

When once the real position is conceived that GSvinda II 
was actually at the head of the Rashtrakuta kingdom for a few 
years after the demise of Krishnaraja I, being anointed thereto 
by his father, as the title yuvardja assumed by him even when 
his father was alive shows, his rule being confirmed by the 
statement in the Proddaturu inscription, and that Govinda, in his 
turn, gave over the management of the kingdom to his younger 
brother Dhruva, himself not ceasing to exist or being divested of 
the authority once vested with him, and that Dhruva, a dhdrmika 
king, v;ith perfect good regard for his elder brothei, accepted the 
charge that was entrusted to him, not with any greed for power 
or of selfish gain, but purely out of the thought of saving the 
kingdom from becoming a prey to the enemy and to retain it for 
the family of the Rashtrakutas^ and was regularly anointed as 
( an additional ) king by the ministers, there will be nothing 
surprising or untoward if we find that some of the records of the 


time are dated in the reign of or issued under the orders of either 
of the two kings. Thus, the Pimpari plates issued in S'aka 697 
recognising Dhruva as sovereign, and the Dhulia grant of 
Karkaraja, son of Dhruva, issued in the reign of and under the 
orders of Govinda II some years later i.e, in S'aka 701, are in 
perfect order : There is nothing to stamp either of them as spurious 
on consideration of their dates. We need not go about finding 
any special arguments to say why the documents were issued in 
the reign of the respective king whose name they contain. 

That Govinda II was addicted to sensual pleasures to the 
extent of neglecting the kingdom that was placed in his charge is 
well proclaimed in the Rash trakuta records. Thatother kings must 
have abandoned or shunned him, there is no doubt. But that he 
was ever ousted by his own younger brother Dhruva, is an 
assumption completely lacking in authority and incapable of 
being justly maintained. Gdvinda was a proved soldier. While 
he was yet an heir-apparent, he defeated the lord of Vehgi. 
And during the short peirod when he held the reins of government, 
he conducted a successful war against one called Vallabha. 
Passion outweighing kingly authority, he deliberately chose to 
entrust the kingdom to his younger brother, who was much 
devoted to him and was firmly established in dharma. There was 
no fear of his ever being imposed upon. He could not have been 
unconscious of the fact that his position would become loose by 
the action he did. In what he had done, it must be said that he 
had displayed sound judgement. Ane there is no doubt that 
he must have been quite conscious of his own strength and the 
strength of his younger brother. The safety of the kingdom 
under the circumstances lay only in the step which he had boldly 
taken. 

That there was amity and good will between the two brothers 
is in evidence by Govinda's gift of the kingdom to Dhruva, by 
the choice terms in the Rashtrakuta records in describing Dhruva 
such as na kritam cheid anyathd hhrdtaram and by the gift of orna- 
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ments of riabks and quantities of gold made by Dhruva to 
Govinda IL It is perhaps enough to say that the estrangement 
of feeling between Govinda and Dhruva is the result of construing 
the term anymamsthafh as meaning ' a stranger ' and the applica- 
tion of the term Vallabha to Govinda IL The use of the term 
JyesMkoUangham has also something to do with it 

If Dantidurga had the credit of bringing the Rashtrakuta 
family to the forefront by inflicting a signal defeat on the army 
o! the W* Chajukyas which had the unique reputation ot having 
overcome all the great powers, and perhaps also sacrificed his life 
on the field of battle; and if krishna I had laid the family on a 
firm basis, firstly by pursuing the fight and killing the ChSfukyan 
foe, thus, removing the nominee who was straying away from the 
path and was oppressing the subjects, and lastly with the aid of 
his heroic son Govinda, reduced the E. Chalukya, Pallava, W, 
Ganga and others ; Dhruva, the dhdrmic king, seizing the 
opportunity wisely afforded by his elder brother, proved -to the 
world that the trust reposed on him was well deserved, by strik- 
ing terror in the minds of all the neighbouring powers by his 
heroic deed ot leading to the capital almost all the hostile kings, 
and lifted up the glory of the family, and laid well the founda- 
tion of its greatness at no distant date. This is what we have 
been able to gather so far, from the documentary evidences avail- 
able to us.^ We do not find any disputed succession, internecine 
war or revolution. Firmly established in righteousness, he gave 
the greatest satisfaction to the world of subjects by following 
the ancient precepts, being a fearless and active military leader, 
he won laurels in several fields with the aid of his powerful cavalry 
force, whose valour is acknowledged both in the Rashtrakiita 
and Ganga records. Being sagacious and far-sighted, he employed 
his valiant sons and feudatories in the government of the 
conquered countries all round, to prevent insurrections, and raised 
one of them as yuvardja, while yet he vvas alive, so that no 
internal strife might disfigure the history of the family, though 

I Ind." Attt VoLXbp. 125't.^ ■■■ ' ^ ^ ■ '■ ’ 
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perhaps, modesty and regard for the feelings of the senior and the 
confidence of his strength to meet any future impediment that 
might come in the way of getting his throne, made the prince 
express satisfaction at the position he was holding directly 
under the sovereign, his father, Vatsa, Kosala, Malva, Gaiida, 
Pallava, W. Ganga as well as the Eastern and western Cbaliikyas 
were made to yield submission to Dhruva. If one of the kings 
should be called the great, it will be hard to decide if Dhruva 
is entitled to it or his son. 

Govinda III seems to have conducted several wars against 
the Pailavas of Kahchi. The first of these took place some time 
befor#A.D. 804 when, being encamped at Ramesvaratirtha, on his 
return from Kahchi, he renewed a grant made by Kirtivarman IL 
The Pallava opponent is here stated to be Dantiga 
Dantivarman ( A. D. 761-812 )* The Pailavas did not quietly 
bear the Rashtrakuta yoke. Govinda IIFs Radhanpur plates 
dated in A. D. 808, distinctly speak of a second invasion against 
the PaUavas. It is stated here : — 

Having passed the rainy season, when the sky is densely 
covered with thick clouds, at Sribhuvanarh, GSvinda III went 
from there with his forces to the banks of the Tuhgabhadra, and 
staying there, strange to say, even by flinging it again, completely 
drew to himself the fortune of the Pailavas, though it was 
already in his hands This verse clearly refers to two distinct 
invasions by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III against the 
Pailavas, the earlier one of which, as pointed out already, took 
place prior to A. D. 804. The Nilgund inscription of Amoghava- 
rsha I referring to Gdvinda III states that '' having fettered the 
people of Kerala, Maiva and Gouda, and together with the 
Gurjaras those who dwelt in the hill-fort of Chitrakuta, and 
the lords of Kahchi, he became known as Kirtinarayana.^ 
From the use of the plural KMchissm in this verse, it looks as 
if that Govinda III conquered not only Dantivarman, as reported 
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in the British 'Museum and Radbanpur plates, dated in A. D 804 
and 80S, but also his successor Tellarrerinda Nandi varman III 
( A* D. 812-844 ), whp aided him in crowning Sivamara Saigotta^* 
Thus, Govinda III seems to have thrice defeated the Pallavas, 
the last being in about A. D. 8x2-3. 

When speaking of the combined reigns of Govinda IT and 
Dhruva his younger brother, we noticed the successful wars waged 
by Dhruva against the hostile kings of Kahchi, Gahga, Vehgi, 
Malava, and the highly irreconcilable Vallabha and the humilia- 
tion caused to them. Besides being defeated, one was put in 
fetters, another was forced to bow down before the conqueror, a 
third was driven into the desert, the fourth had his state umbrella 
of sovereignty destroyed and the fifth was deprived of his flags. 
All these proud and independent kings cannot be expected to 
have put up for any length of time with the insults that had been 
flung at them. It must be mainly as a result of these actions of 
Govinda II and Dhruva, that Govinda III had, almost at the 
commencement of his reign, to face the combined action of a 
confederacy of chiefs, who, it is believed, were apparently led 
by a person named Stambha .2 Here we shall trace the events 
which brought the Rashtrakutas in touch with the Pallavas and 
the Pandyas. 

In the early part of this paper, we have shown how the 
various powers of South India stood at the time of the rise of the 
Rashtrakutas and stated also the attitude of these powers among 
themselves. With one of these i, e. the Western Chaiukyas, 
whom the Rashtrakutas had overthrown and whose territory of 
seven and a half lakshas they had practically brought under 
subjection placing nominally a vamsya on the throne, the 
members of the Rashtxakuta family had to be ever, after fighting. 
It will not be right to assume that the Western Chaiukyas had 

1. JUd.VohV. p. 
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vanished after Dantidarga or his successor had defeated them. 
On the other hand, there are clear evidences to show that they 
continued to exist, and, finally getting the better of the adver- 
sary, recovered the territory which they'' had originally lost 
These descendants of the Western Chalukyas of Badami are 
referred to in the Bashtrakuta records of successive generations 
as Vallabha, as having the boar for their emblem, as having the 
palidhvaja banner, etc. Thus far, we have shown that every 
king of the Rashtrakuta line had his share of fight with 
the Western Chalukyas. The next power with which the 
new conquerors had naturally to contend in their southern 
abode was the Pallava whose allies were the Banas and 
Gahgas. Every one of the Rashtrakuta kings from Dantidurga 
to Govinda III, claims to have over-thrown the Pallavas. 
It is significant that there is not a corresponding claim on 
the other side. Had success attended the Pallavas in any of 
their encounters with the Rashtrakutas, we could reasonably 
expect the fact to be mentioned in their eulogies. The omission 
can only indicate that the Pallavas fared ill. To visualise the 
contemporaneity of the Pallavas, Rashtrakuta, W. Gahga and 
Pandya rulers we give a table below. From it, it will be seen 
that the latter part of the reign of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
( A. D, 696-761 ) synchronised with the reign of Dantidurga and 
the early years of Krishnaraja I, and that the single long reign 
of the Pallava Dantivarman { A. D, 761-81:3 ) covered the rest of 
the reign of Krishnaraja, the combined rule of Gdvinda II and 
his younger brother Dhruva Dharavarsha as well as the reign of 
G5vinda III. It must have been with the Pallava Dantivarman 
that the four Rashtrakuta kings mentioned above must have 
fought. Dantivarman must have been taken o^^er by the vic- 
torious Dhruva to his capital. It has been shown above that 
Govinda III defeated Dantivarman at least twice : and that the 
privilege exercised by the early Pallava kings Simhavarman and 
Skandavarman viz. the crowning of the Western Gahga king, 
was now jointly exercised by Nandivarman III and Govinda III, 



in fastening the fillet of royalty on * Sivamara II Saigotta, who 
had not for long been captured and put in prison by Dharavarsha- 
Dhruva, about which we shall speak presently. Govinda Ill's 
reign ended soon after the last noticed event. The constant 
inroads into the Pallava dominion by the above named four 
Rashtrakuta kings during the reign of the Fallava Dantivarman 
must, no doubt, have considerably weakened the latter's power, 
which, at the end of that king's rule, was over-run by the Pandyas. 
The Pand3?'as under the lead of Varaguna Maharaja I, who 
ascended the throne in A. D. 8ir pushed their way as far north 
as Arai^ur on the north bank of the Pennar river and made 
Nandivarman III ( A. D. 812-844 ) acknowledge the overlordship 
of the Pandyas. The existence of the inscriptions of Varaguna- 
Maharaja at Kuihbakonam, Tiruvi^alur, Aduturai, Tillaisthanam 
and Lalgudi proves the reality of his claim and the last epigraph 
establishes his suzerainty over Nandivarman III the victor 
of Tellaru 

We may now notice the conflict of the Rashtrakutas with 
the Western Gangas as it is one requiring some light. The 
conflict seems to have commenced as early as A. D. 786 when, 
according to the Talegaon plates, Krishna I had pitched his 
camp at Manne on the occasion of his victorious expedition 
against the Gaiigas. The Western Ganga king at the time was 
Sripurusha. This was followed by other invasions in the subsequent 
reigns of Dhniva and Gdvindalll. We shall start with a statement 
made in the Manne grant. It tells us that the Western Ganga king 
Sivamara II made himself famous by his victories over the 
armies of the Rashtrakutas,the Chalukyas and the Haihayas,when 
they were encamped at a village named Mudukundur and that 
he defeated the countless cavalry of Dhruva which had over-run 
the whole earth. " This statement cannot be a mere boast but a 
simple record of fact, admitting in a way, the superiority of the 
enemy. From the admission it should be inferred that Dhruva 
had gained clear advantages over the Gangas, and that the cause 
of action for Sivamara's fight with the Rashtrakfitas arose 
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therefrom. The previous action, as elsewhere stated, was to the 
effect that the Rashtrakuta king Krishna's son Dhruva-Dhara- 
varsha- Nirupama seized and imprisoned the Gahga king of the 
Chera country and that his son Ranavaloka Kambaya was made 
the ruler of Gahgavadi 96,000* The Gahga king at the time 
mast have been the same Sripurusha-Muttar^a against whom 
Krishna I led an expedition : and the prince of the family of the 
Gahgas ' that was ruling over the Chera country ' whom Dhruva 
is said to have detained in custody, must have been a provincial 
governor connected with the Gahga family and not Sivamara 
himself- The Manne grant seems to admit the defeat inflicted 
by Dhruva on Sripurusha-Muttarala ; and for detaining in 
custody one of the Gahga princes, and for retrieving the losses 
previously sustained, Sivamara, when he became king, fought 
with Dhruva and gained a victory* Subsequent to this, there 
must have been another conflict between the two kings in which 
Sivamara should have met with a reverse. On this occasion, 
which may be placed about the end of the rule of Dhruva, 
Sivamara must have been captured and put in the Rashtrakuta 
prison, for it is distinctly stated that as soon as Govinda III 
came to the throne, he set Sivamara at liberty. We have to 
state here the view taken of the statement of the Manne grant 
cited above. It is as follows: — 

Sivamara II may very well have been entrusted with the 
command in some war between his father and Dhruva. And we 
may suppose that during the campaign, he ( Saigctta ) was even- 
tually defeated, captured and imprisoned by Dhruva, and that 
on Muttarasa's death, he was liberated by Govinda III, in order 
to succeede to the leadership of the Gangas, on which occasion, 
the Rashtrakuta king would have very likely, crowned him, — as 
the spurious Manne grant asserts,-— with some feudatory crown. 
The event may be placed about A* D. 805. The same passages 
in the Rashtrakuta records tell us that, after no long time, 
Govinda III found it necessary to conquer the Ganga, who through 
excess of pride stood in opposition to him and to put him in 
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fetters, again in A, D. 8io. And it was doubtless this second 
imprisonment of Sivamara II that let in his younger brother 
Rai^iavikrama to the Western Gahga succession 

For chronological purposes^ $r!purusha*s reign is one of the 
iand«marks in the history of the Western Gahgas* His initial year 
is, beyond question, fixed by the two charters, the Jawali and 
Nagamahgala plates, the former combining the 25th year of reign 
with Saka 672 ( A.D. 750 ) and the latter coupling the 5otb year 
with Saka 696 ( A.D. 776 ), His latest year is furnished in the 
Hulkur lithic record dated in Saka 710 ( A.D. 788 ) which must 
have been his 52nd year of reign. There is nothing to indicate 
at present, that his reign extended beyond A.D. 788. Thus, there 
is warrant for holding that when the Rashtrakuta Krishna I 
( A. D. '/56~775 ) led an expedition against the Western Ganga 
territory and was encamped at the city of Manne in A. D. 768, 
the king of the latter country was Srfpurusha ( A. D. 725-788 ), 
and that he was also the king against whom Dbruva ( A.D.773-794) 
directed his arms. Almost all the records of Dhruva’s reign refer 
to his success over the Western Gangas. 

Srjpurusha was succeeded by his eldest son Sivamara 11 
Saigotta in circa A.D. 788, and we have notedhis claim to have be- 
come famous by defeating thecavalry of Dhruva, which is expressly 
said to have overcome the whole earth. It seems certain that 
Dhruva met with some reverses at the end of his reign, though this 
loss was soon retrieved by himself by taking Sivamara captive. 
On this occasion, it is likety that Sivamara entrusted the kingdom 
to Vijayaditya his younger brother. We have the authority of 
inscriptions to say that Vijayaditya received the Gahga kingdom 
from his elder brother as a trust, as did Bharata from Rama. After 
some time, when Govinda III became king, Sivamara 11 was set 
at liberty and it is said that, after no long time Govinda III, 
found it necessary to reconquer the Gahga, who through excess 
of pride, stood in opposition to him, and to put him in fetters 
again. How Sivamara II came to be released is not stated. If 
we are allowed to make a conjecture, it may be that it was at the 



instance of the Pallava king Dantivarman, who, by reason of his 
being introduced in the Bahur plates as a lineal descendant of the 
Pallavas and with Western Gahga ancestry, might be said to have 
had a Western Gahga princess for his mother* The Velurpi]ayaiii 
plates tell us that Dantivarman's mother was Reva, and the 
description given of her union with Nandivarman Pallavamala viz. 

Tasy ambu raser iva vahiniham nathasya nana gona-rathna 
dhamnah i 

DMrasya bhubhrit-Varalabdha-janmaReveva Reva mahishi 
babhuva ii 

is plainly suggestive of it. Besides, Nandivarman IIFs mother 
Aggalanenmadi being a Kadamba princess, and Nripatuhga's 
mother Sahkha being a Rashtrakuta, Gahga ancestry is precluded 
for these two Pallava kings, who are the only other kings that 
figure in the genealogical list given in the Bahur plates. That 
the Pallavas were the overlords of the Western Gahgas is known 
to us from numerous early records ; they were directly concerned 
also in their coronation. There is a fitness in the application of 
the term vahinlnam ncitha to the Pallavas who were hereditarily 
the overlords of the Gahgas. 

The first incarceratian of Sivamara II could not have lasted 
long. Of Vijayaditya it is recorded that he refrained from enjoy- 
ing the earth, knowing it to be his elder brothers* wife. On 
release by G5vinda III,.Sivamara II should have appointed his 
eldest son Marasimha I as yuvaraia and it is not unlikely that he 
made his position stronger and perhaps, also defied the authority 
of the Rashtrakuta viceroy in the Gahga territory. The fact that 
we have records issued by Marasimha I as Yuvardja dated in the 
years A. D. 797 and 799, show that during the second incarce- 
ration of Sivamara he did not entrust the government of the 
country to Vijayaditya as he had done in the first instance. The 
second release in circa A. D. 813 of Sivamara II might have been 
made at the instance of Nandivarman. Govinda III died shortly 
after, though Sivamara II continued to hold the reins of govern- 
ment for about 



four years; and Mara^iiiha predeceased biin. The new Rashtra- 
kuta king Amdghavarsha (AD. ), it appears, was not 

favourably disposed towards Prithivipati the sole remaining son 
of Sivamara IL Dissensions in the Western Gahga family began to 
appear, and there are groundsfor believing that they were backed 
up by the Rashtrakutas who were friendly towards the younger 
branch i.e, the line of Vijayaditya, The members of the senior line 
i.e. of Sivamara were open enemies of the Rashtrakutas. In 
preference to Prithivipati I, the legitimate claimant to the Ganga 
throne, Rajamaila I vcas made to occupy it. On some pretext, 
Prithivipati carried his arms against the Rashtrakutas and 
defeated Amoghavarsha I. But finding it of no avail in remain- 
ing. in the kingdom, he went over and joined the side of the 
Pallavas, who under Nandivarman III was previously instru- 
mental in getting the final release and re-coronation of his father 
Sivamara II, and became their feudatory. He served first under 
Nripatuhga and then under his successor Aparajita. 

Finally we have to say a word about certain statements made 
by Fleet, which antiquated as they are, are still being adopted by 
a few to suit their purpose. The statements appear in his article 
on the Sravana Belgdla epitaph of Mara^imha II ( Ep. Ind. YoL V 
pages 151 gf. ). At the time when he wrote, the kings represen- 
ted in the Babur plates viz. Dantivarman, Nadivarman and 
Nripatuhga were believed to be of Western Gahga origin, owing to 
the mention of Vimala, Kohganika and others, as having come in 
the family of the eponymous Pailava of the Bharadvaja-gdtra 
and before Dantivarman. Dr. Hultzsch suggested it, and Dr. Fleet 
thought it safe to adopt this view. In the wake of Fleet others 
followed. And when the Maiine grant stated of the Western 
Gahga Sivamara II '‘that his forehead was adorned by a fillet 
( of royalty ) placed there with their own hands, when they 
performed ( his ) anointment to the sovereignty, by the two 
ornaments of the Rashtrakuta and Pailava lineages named 
Gdvindaraja and Nandivarman^ who were ( already ) anointed on 
their foreheads''. Dr, Fleet, who shared in the view of Dr. Hultzsch, 
12-4300 
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that Nandivarman of the Babur plates was not a Pallava, was 
obliged to say { i ’ that the Pallava Nandivarman mentioned 
in the Maniie plates must be Nandivarman Pallavamalla, son of 
Hiranyavamman and to add that he ( Pallavamalla ) cannot 
have had anything to do with Sivamara II at so late a time as 
the date of his succession on the death of Muttara^a, ( ii ) and it 
seems that, mixed up with a real act of Govinda III, towards the 
second Sivamara, the Manne grant has preserved an anachronistic 
reminiscence of a real act of Pallavamalla Nandivarman towards 
the first Sivamara viz, that on the downfall of the Western 
Chalukyas, he formally recognised Shivamara and crowned him as 
the chief, more or less feudatory, of a powerful tribe on the 
borders of his own outlying province of Nolambavadi 
Further, against the possibility of Nandivarman of the 
Mawe grant being identified with Vijaya — ^Nandivikrama- 
varman, son of Dantivarman, Fleet added in a note ( f, n. 3 
on p. 158 P, (iii) "it does not at all seem probable, and 
if it were so, an anachronism in the other direction would be 
involved : for Nandivarman, the son of Dantivarman, cannot be 
placed as early as A.D. 797, which is the pretended date of the 
Man^e grant : he cannot be placed before A.D. 804, which is the 
date that we have for Dantivarman By the way, one more 
statement had also been made by Fleet and it is the following : — 
( iv ) " we may safely follow Dr. Hultzsch in his inference that 
the Rashtrakuta princess Sankha wife of Nandivarman, was a 
daughter of Govinda's son and successor Nripatunga Amogha- 
varsha I ( A.D. 814/5-877/8 ) after whom her son must have 
been partly named 

As regards the identification of Gdvindaraja, Fleet had no 
doubts and he said " he seems to be the Rashtrakuta king 
Gdvinda III, whose reign began about A.D. 783/4 and ended in 
A.D. 814/5'' p. 158 ). In fact he owns the fastening of the fillet 
of royalty on Sivamara II by Govindaraja as " a real act of 
( the Rashtrakuta ) Govinda III But he was of opinion, as 
already said, that mixed up with this, the Mawe grant has 
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preserved an anachronistic reminiscence of a real act of Pallava- 
malla Nandivarman towards the first Sivamara which he explains 
in his own way. There is no epigraphical support for what 
Dr* Fleet considered a real acc of Nandivarman Pallavamalla 
towards the first Sivamara. 

His explanation is indeed ingenious, to say the least of it. 
What lay at the bottom of the committal of this mistake was, 
as plainly admitted by Fleet himself, the belief that the kings 
represented in the Bahur plates were not Pallavas, though the 
mythical ancestry and the bull crest on the seal, w’ere distinctly 
Pallava. The discovery of the Velurpalayam plates has dispelled all 
doubts in the matters and there is no room now for bolding any 
of the kings, -Dantivarman, Nandivarman and Nripatunga,- to 
be other than Pallava. The anachroniam that would be involved 
in identifying Nandivarman of the Manne grant with the Nandi- 
varman of the Bahur plates, the sun of Dantivarman, is not so 
serious as the supposition of the preservation and mixing up of 
an act of Pallavamalla towards the first Sivamara which is un- 
supported by any epigraphical evidenoe and which involves an 
ingenious explanation. The former anachronism is not formida- 
ble to get over. Such of those that share in the view of Dr. Fleet 
and are still sceptic about the correctness of the historical 
information in the Manne grant may learn the truth from the 
remarks of Mr, Panchamukhi cited hereunder : — 

Marsimha has issued, zs yuvardja, the Nelamangalaand Alfir 
copper plates dated respectively in A. D. 797 and A. D. 799. It 
may be remarked that the view that these two charters are spurious 
is no longer tenable, since the script employed in them is per 
fectly regular for the period and closely resembles the writing of 
the Manne plates of Rashtrakuta Govinda III. Further, the histori- 
cal details that are mentioned in them are now corroborated by 
several genuine Ganga grants such as the Kudalur plates of 
Mara^imha II and the apparently impossible reference in them to 
the crowning of Sivamara Il by Gdvinda III and Nandivarmaiilll 
which took place in about A, D. 813 will have to be explained by 
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supposing that the grant actually made by Mara^iihha when his 
father was in prison was issued after the liberation and recorona- 
tion of Sivamara in A. D. 813, incorporating the events that had 
happened in the interval 'h 

Indeed this is the sane view to take in the matter and lam 
sure it will be endorsed by all those that deal with inscriptions, 
and do not go about indiscriminately borrowing leaves from others 
that know how long some grants takeito be put in copper plates 
and finally issued,— the Larger Leiden plates had taken the last 
eight years of the reign of Rajaraja I and some years of the 
reign of Rajendra Chola I, — that care to verify the originals 
and have the courage of their convictions to express their 
findings without fear or favour. There could be no doubt that 
Sivamara II was a crowned monarch when he was first 
taken captive. 

The reign of Govinda III ( A, D. 794-814 ) covered the last 
five years of the Eastern Chalukya king Vishniivardhana IV and 
the jBrst thirteen years of his successor Vijayaditya IL One of 
the Eastern Chalukya grants says that Vijayaditya IT fought 
108 battles with the armies of the Rattas and Gahgas, for twelve 
years, day and night, and built 108 Siva temples called Narendre- 
^vara after his surname.^ In another grant he is called the des- 
troyer of the party of the Southern Gahga and the builder of the 
temples of Narendresvara.^ A third is even more specific. It 
states that Vijayaditya II fought for twelve years with the 
generals of Vallabhendra and that having defeated his own 
younger brother Bhima-Salukki took possession of Vehgi-mandala 
from him From these statements it is clear that there was a 
rival claimant to the Eastern Ch^ukya throne on the death of 
Vishnuvardhana IV in the person of ViajayMitya's younger 

1. Gauga-Ratta-balaihs sSrddaiii dvadasabdann ahar nisam j 
bhuj arjjita*baiam kha4ga-sahayo naya-vikramaih u 
Ashtottaram yudda-satam yuddhva S^ambhormahalayan r 
tat-sankhyiiy rifcarod viro Vijayaditya-bbiipatih |} (S. L I Vol. I. p. 39 ) 

2. A. R. on Ep. for 1914, para 6, p. 84 f. 

3. Thid, p. 84. 
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brother and that he was backed up by the generals of a certain 
Vallabha, and that Vijayaditya had to fight as many as 108 
battles not only against the armies of the Rattas and Southern 
Gahgas but also against the generals of Vallabha who were 
supporting the claim of his younger brother. The generals of 
Vallabhendra should have been supporting Bbfma-^alukki at the 
instance of the Rattas and Southern Gahga king. The Rashtra- 
kuta king at the time of the demise of the Eastern Chalukya 
Vishnuvardhana IV i. e, in A, D. 799, was Govinda III and he 
must have nominated to the Eastern Chalukya throne BMma- 
Salukki in preference to his elder brother Vijayaditya II, and to 
support his nominee he must have employed there some of his 
generals if by Vallabhendra is meant the Rashtrakuta king, and 
the generals of Vallabha whom his father had recently subdued. 
The forces of the Southern Gahga king, who, along with the 
armies of the Rashtrakutas under Govinda III with whom the 
legitimate Vijayaditya II had to wage war to obtain his throne 
and kingdom, must be the W. Gahga Vijayaditya, the younger 
brother of Sivamara IL Thus the policy adopted by Govinda III 
with regard to the subordinate W, Gahga and Eastern Chalukya 
powers was the same. The Rashtrakuta records tell us that 
Govinda III sent a letter to the Vehgi king, who, as soon as the 
messenger half uttered the command, longing for his own com- 
fort, steadily, like a servant, without ceasing, did toil to con- 
struct the outer wall round his capital city. Here one cannot 
miss to notice that Bhima-Salukki owed his position to the 
Rashtrakuta and was bound to do his behests in order to win his 
favour and support. It is improbable that the proud victor of 
108 battles would deign to cleanse the courtyard of the Rashtra- 
kuta sovereign, whom he had worsted in numerous engagements. 
There are no indications that he ever reconciled himself with 
Gdvinda III. 

Govinda III dying soon after Vijayaditya II was well 
established in Vengi, the latter reigned over his dominion for 
nearly a quarter of a century without any troubles. 
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The period of rule covered by the reigns of Amoghavarsha 
and his descendants is not a bright one in the history of the 
Rashtrakutas, Amoghavarsha was only a boy of tender years 
when his father died. His accession is well fixed up to be A, D. 
814-5 A which fails not long after the latest known date^ of 
Govinda III i. e, A. D. 813, December 4. Amoghavarsha seems 
to have reigned for at least 63 years.® 

One of the most important changes efiected during the reign 
of Amoghavarsha I was the shifting of the seat of government 
to the newly founded city of Malkhed. A city with all the 
requirements to be a capital cannot rise quickly. It seems to 
have been planned in the reign of Govinda III, and completed in 
Amoghavarsha's time. Growth of empires from small neuclii 
had always necessitated the founding of second capitals in more 
central localities wherefrom it could be easy to watch the counter 
movements of the new enemies at whose cost the empire had 
grown. The Pallavas, Western Chalukyas and Western Gangas 
who had been dealt severe blows by the predecessors of Govindalll 
having been in a state of constant revolt, and Govinda himself 
having had to make them acquiese in the Rashtrakuta overlord- 
ship. and further risings of a similar nature and coalition of the 
subdued powers being expected at any moment, might have 
prompted Govinda III to found the new city. Besides, the 
Rashtrakutas had now to meet a more formidable foe in the person 
of the Eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya II ( A.D. 799-843 ), the son 
of Vishnuvardhana IV, who had suffered defeat at the hands of 
Gdvinda II in the reign of Krishna I and who was one among 
the hostile kings taken by Dhruva to the Rashtrakuta country. 
All these must have strongly urged the necessity of having a city 
in a more central place and close to the VMgi country, leave 
alone any ambition on his own part to acquire any fresh territory. 
The move in this direction must certainly have been taken to 
bring under complete subjection all the conquered powers and 

K. 75 and' 76 .* 2 . K. 67 . 37 K. 80 . ~ 
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to maintain the stipremacy over them. Govinda III started the 
work but it was given effect to, only in the reign of his successor 
Amoghavarsha I. 

When Amoghavarsha had come of age, he found that he had 
to raise the glory of his family which was sunk deep in the 
Chaiukyan ocean. We shall see how this came about. The death 
in A.D. 814 of Govinda III leaving only a boy of tender years to 
succeed him, — which, — at that time required a very powerful ruler 
at the helm of government to keep under control proud and irre- 
concilable kings of different houses, who, as often as they were put 
down, rose up and showed their stubborn nature, and perfect 
unwillingness to bear the Rashtrakuta yoke, — afforded a very 
nice opportunity, for subduring the enemies the like of which had 
never before occurred, to assert their independence. Nay, had 
it not been for the previous losses and defeats and the dwindling 
of the resources of the enemies, one among them could very 
easily have caused the disruption of the new houses of the 
Rashtrakutas brought into eminence in the space of three or four 
generations. The boy emperor was the ward of Karkka the senior 
member of the Gujerat line of the Rashtrakutas, We can easily 
conceive the high responsibilities that Karkka had to shoulder. 
Besides being the de facto ruler of the empire, he had to see that 
the boy was given proper education and training required of an 
emperor, that his own life as well as that of the prince under his 
charge was not endangered, and to meet or put down any 
risings of the subdued powers. Under these circumstances the 
regent,coiild not follow in the footsteps of the deceased emperor 
Govinda III or his predecessors by undertaking any new 
expeditions or invasions, 

Karkka's leaving Gujerat, vacating his throne for Gdvinda, 
and taking up the position of being the protector of the boy 
emperor, shows the oneness of feeling that existed between the 
members of the two branches of the Rashtrakuta family that 
were holding Gujerat and Malkhed. Both were intent on 
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retaining the advantages gained, and shared in the weal and 
woe of either. It will be unnatural and preposterous, if a son, 
grandson or other relative of Karkka raised his little finger 
against him or the case he espoused and thereby exhibited 
ingratitude of the worst type. Unless there is clear evidence, 
to show that anyone proved a traitor, we cannot be justified in 
inferring anything that will cast a slur on a family exhibiting 
the noblest of feelings. The high terms in which Karkka is 
spoken of in the grant of Gdvinda strongly bear testimony to 
the cordial relationship of the members. We have here to 
note how the opportunity was availed of by the subjugated 
powers viz. the Western Gangas, Eastern Chalukyas, Western 
Chalukyas, Pallavas and others. We have noted how the 
Western Ganga Sivamara II was finally released from the- 
Rashtrakuta prison, reinstalled on the throne by Gdvinda III, 
just prior to the latter^s demise and how he alienated himself from 
the Rashtrakuta overlord : we have also noted how the 
undaunted Eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya II defied the power 
of the Rashtiakutas and Western Gangas and wrested the 
Vengi kingdom from his mean younger brother who became 
a prey to the machinations of the enemy and put himself in war 
with his elder, backed up as he was by foreign arms, and how, by 
his indomitable strength he conducted a long war which forced 
the Rashtiakutas to found a great city close to the Vengi kingdom. 
He had thoroughly become independent of the Rashtrakuta 
overiordship excercised during the days of his father Vishnu- 
vardhana IV, and regained his kingdom ridding himself of his 
enemy. The almost independent position of the Pallava could be 
easily understood by Nandivarman taking an equal share with 
Govinda III in the second crowning of Sivamara II. It remains 
now to say about the part played by the Vallabha by which term 
we have shown the members of the fallen house of the Western 
Chalukyas were called in the inscriptions of Dantidurga, Krishna 
and Dhruva. We have indicated above that the kings of this house 
had entrenched themselves in the confines of the dominion of the 



Gujerat branch of the Rashtrakfltas. And though they were not 
prominent in the days of Govinda III, they had caused enough 
trouble to his father Dhruva and did not cease to exist. In the 
absence of Karkka from his home, acting as regent to the boy 
emperor, the hereditary Eashtrakuta enemy Vallabha found again 
an opportunity to rush forth and fall upon his son Dhruva I 
Dharawarsha and killed him in the battlefield. It would even 
appear that the Vallabha had taken possession of Dhruva's 
kingdom for a time, for it is said that Dhruva's son Akalavarsha 
Subhatunga had to wrest his dominion from the enemy. Vallabha 
did not yield easily. He offered war against Akalavarsha's son 
Dhruva II also. Thus, three generations of kings of the Gujerat 
branch had been ceaselessly worsted in battle by the forces of the 
Vallabha : these Gujerat kings were contemporaries of 
Amdghavarsha I. It is true that Amoghavarsha used the title 
Vallabha, as did also many others. But no tangible reasons 
could be seen in inscriptions to make us believe that he rose 
against his own Gujerat cousins under the guidance of one of whom 
he bad been brought up. If be, a peace loving religious minded 
man, should take up arms against the Gujerat house, and. show 
his inveteracy for three generations, there must be very 
extraordinary grounds. We see no such grounds. 

We may say here what gave room for the conception that 
the reign of Amoghavarsha I was disturbed by rebellions and 
internecine wars. In a grant made in A. D. 826-“7 by the 
Gujerat Rashtrakuta chief Gfivinda the younger brother of 
Karkka, the genealogy of the Rashtrakutas is taken up to 
Gdvinda III and no reference of any kind is made in it to 
Amoghavarsha I. The initial date of Amoghavarsha's reign 
being definitely known from his Sirur and other inscriptions to 
have fallen in A. D. 814, the omission of his name in a grant 
falling in his reign and made by a Rashtrakuta feudatory, was 
considered serious. Fleet’s explanation of this was that 
possibly, when the charter was issued, Govindaraja was in 
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rebellion against Ills sovereign He followed up this remark 
and noted the fact that the charter gave to Govinda onh' the 
feudator5" title of Mahasamaniadkipati, which he knew was 
somewhat an apparent contradiction. Be that as it may, another 
satisfactory explanation is now made necessary. At the time 
Fleet wrote, it was not known Amoghavarsha I was a mere boy 
when his father died. His anointment as yuvardja did not take 
place for aught we know. This and his long reign extending to 
63 or 64 years, of course counted from the date of demise of his 
father, are in agreement with what is now knowm about his age in 
A.D. 814. Though the regnal year is counted from this date, 
Amoghavarsha's actual coronation must have taken place only 
when he came of age. Ail that the Kavi grant of Govinda could 
tell us is that there was no overlord to be mentioned, Amdgha- 
varsha I not having been crowned- by that time : that Gdvinda 
held only a feudatory position is correctly indicated by the title 
he bore, and there was no overlord to be mentioned in his grant. 
We think there is no room for inferring that Govinda raised the 
standard of revolt against Amoghavarsha I. He is seen satisfied 
with his position of Mahasamantadhipati. It is still a question 
when Karkka passed away, and when exactly Amdghavarsha's 
actual coronation took place. 

As the Baroda plates, dated A. D. 834-5, of Dhruva I, and 
the Bagumra grant of Dhruva 11 , dated in A. D, 866-7, mention 
Amdghavarsha as sovereign, he must have assumed regal powers 
sometime before the first mentioned date. From the omission in 
these plates of the name of Govinda, it had been inferred that 
Govinda was an usurper and a rebel. If it is remembered that 
these plates belong to the kings of Karkka's line, the omission in 
them of Gdvinda, a member of the collateral branch, is quite 
natural. He owed his position to Karkka, who in the interest of 
both the branches, set up Govinda in his place, and went to 
afford protection to Amoghavarsha. Dhruva might not have 
come of age at the time. I am unable to find motives for 
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rebellion of any kind so far as Govinda, Dhruva, Akalavarsha 
Subhatunga and Dhruva II are concerned, and there is no 
attempt on the part of the Gujerat Rashtrakutas to subvert 
Karkka or Amoghavarsha I : on the other hand they were 
keenly interested in the safety of the Malkhed empire. 

The two plates further state that Karkka ** vanquished 
the tributary Rashtrakutas, who, after they had voluntarily 
promised obedience, dared to rebel with a powerful army ; and he 
speedily placed Amoghavarsha on his throne. Can it not be said 
that the voluntary promise only shows the loyalty of the subjects 
and chiefs to the throne and that it must have naturally come 
when Govinda III passed away suddenly leaving an un-anointed 
son of tender years to succeed him : And Karkka’s presence 
might not have been liked by the proud chieftains of the State, 
he being only a feudatory. At any rate the wording does not 
warrant the inference that there was any rebellion against the 
boy emperor. 

When Amoghavarsha actually assumed regal powers, he found 
to his dismay that the empire reared up by his ancestors had 
disintegrated, the Western Gahgas and the Eastern Chalukyas 
having become almost independent, and the army of the 
Vallabha trying its best in the same direction. He at once 
directed his general Bahkeya to reduce to subjection the Western 
Gahga. While this was so, the ceaseless fighting that was going 
on between Vallabha and the kings of the Gujerat branch assumed 
large proportions and Amdghavarsha I who was erstwhile a ward 
under one of the kings of the same branch, and who had the 
greatest interest in the Gujerat house could not remain a mere 
spectator. 

It is almost certain that this war which was being wag€d 
nearer home must have been a menace to his own dominion of 
Malkhed* Of this fact he could not be unaware. When he found 
that his Gujerat cousins were not a match for the Vallabha, he 



most have called in for help his powerful and trusted general 
Bahkeya from his command iuGahgavadi before the work there, 
could be brought to a successful issue. 

Amdghavarsha I is said to have gained a victory over the 
king of Vehgi at a place called Vihgavalli. As is natural, this 
event does not find mention in the Eastern Chalukya grants and it 
is likely, though not confirmed, that this event took place in the 
brief reign of Kali Vishnuvardhana in about A.D. 843-4. Perhaps 
the Eastern Chalukya opponent died on the field of battle. And 
this may be the reason for the revival of the inveterate enmity 
between Ganga Vijayaditya III and the Rashtrakutas as well 
as their allies the Western Gangas, Nolambas etc. 

The Paliava contemporaries of this Rashtrakuta king were 
Nandivarman III, his son Nripatunga, and the latter's successor 
Aparajita. It has been noted above that the Western Ganga 
Sivamara was helped to the throne by Nandivarman III and 
Govinda III. There was at the time divided interest in the 
V/estern Ganga family which seems to have been brought about 
by the instrumentality of the Rashtrakutas who were their over- 
lords. Ranavikrama Vijayaditya, a member of the younger branch 
having secured the kingdom of Gangavadi, Sivamara's descend- 
ants were forced to leave their home and they went over to the 
Paliava territory and sought employment under its ruler. Thus, 
we find Prithivipati I figuring as a subordinate both of: Nripa- 
tunga and Aparajita. He had once taken up arms against the 
Rashtrakuta ruler Amoghavarsha I and defeated him in a field 
of battle- We know that a certain Cholamaharaja Kumaranku^a 
was in the service of the Paliava king Nandivarman III. Thus, 
at the time the Pandya power reached its zenith and that of the 
Rashtrakutas was in the lowest ebb, there were under the service 
of the Paliava, a prince of the Western Gangas of Taiakkad and a 
member of the ancient stock of the Cholas. If we have before us 
the chief events that are said to have taken place, it will be quite 
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easy to follow the history of South India, from the date of 
Varaguna's dash against the Pallava country. The Pandya king 
Srimara Srivallabha who led the Pai^dyan forces immediately after 
Varaguna I, conquered successively the Kerala, Simhala, Pallava 
and the Vallabha and brought the whole of South India under 
his rule : — 

Mayapandyahi Keralam Sirhhalendram jitva saihkhye 

Pallavaiii Vallabharh cha I 

Eka-chhatram medinim-eka- virah prarakshad-yah 

premapatrarh prajanam tl 

The Tamil portion treating of his military exploits, lets us know 
that this king gained victories at Kunnar, Sihghalam Viliham; 
and that when the Gahga, Pallava, Chola, Kalihga and Magadha 
came forth and opposed him in the battlefield at Kumbakhonam 
he caused them to be bathed in a big river of blood. These’ 
events happened in the period A.D. 832-862, the last date 
marking the end of his reign. The reigning Eashtrakuta king of 
Malkhed at the time was Amoghavarsha I. It is significant that 
the Ratta is conspicuous by his absence. The Pallavas soon 
retrieved their loss for it is said in the Bahur plates that by the 
efforts of Ndpatunga, the very army which had been previously 
overpowered by the Pandya,— no doubt referring to the victory 
obtained by Srimara, — had been made to conquer the Pandya. 
And quite in conformity with this statement, we have a stone 
inscription in which the reversed position of the Pandya and 
Pallava is clearly seen by Varaguna II, the son of Srimara, 
figuring as subordinate of Nripatunga, The engagement between 
the Pallavas and the Pandyas in this instance is stated to have 
taken place on the banks of the Arichit by which is no doubt, 
meant the river Arisilarii, a branch from the Kaveri which flows 
near Papana^aih in the Tanjore district. It must be about this 
time that the revived Ch 5 ia line taking possession of Tanjore 
established itself there. There is no doubt that at first the Cholas 
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must have been friendly towards their erstwhile overlords the 
Pallavas. The establishment of the Chola with the capital at 
Tanjore is an evident check on any further aggressions of th^ 
Pandyas. Varaguna II did not continue to bear the Pallava 
yoke. Soon after the accession of Nripatuhga's successor, 
Aparajita, he seems to have risen up in arms against the 
Pallava and advanced as far as Tiruppurambiyam in the 
Tanjore district where the Pallava king assisted by the 
Western Gahga ally Prithivlpati I, who was determined to secure 
victory to his overlord, attacked him and secured complete 
success. It was only marred by the death of Prithivlpati in the 
battlefield. The battle of Sripurambiyam may be placed some- 
where about the last quarter of the ninth century A. D* perhaps 
just after the end of the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Amogha- 
varsha I and after the accession of his son and successor Kri- 
shi^araja II. Though the several invasions of the Pandyas on the 
territory of the Pallavas directly affected the kings of the latter 
country and made them resist the tide of the former in order to 
save themselves from becoming a prey to the Pandyas, the 
Rashtrakutas who had been similarly making endeavours to sub- 
due the surrounding powers could not have remained as passive 
onlookers assuming a neutral attitude, for if the Pallavas had 
succumbed; the Pandyas would have become a menace to their 
own kingdom in the south. They had already a fore-taste of the 
rising of some of the subdued powers. 

In the first half of the ninth century A. D., events w^ere 
marching with rapid strides for the determination of the suzerainty 
of the south. Just then the passing away of Gdvinda III, leaving 
the ship of State to drift in the boisterous ocean without a proper 
guiding hand, gave a set-back to the progress of the Rashtrakutas 
in that direction. Karkka and Bahkeya, able in their own way, 
could not save the empire from being foundered and disintegrated. 
As narrated above, the Rashtrakuta hold on the Eastern Chain- 
kyas. Western Gahgas, Pallavas and the Western Chalukya 
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successors, was practically lost before Amoghavarsha I could 
take up the command of the empire. A lover of peace nature^ 
with a yearning for literary persuits and given to practice of 
religions austerities, Amoghavarsha was found to be a square man 
in a round hole. He was quite unfit for the task that lay before 
him. He could not stem the rushing tide. The policy of the Rashtra- 
kutas of favouring the younger and weaker members of the families 
of kings overcome b}^ them as against the older and legitimate 
ones tried in the case of the Western Gangas, Eastern Chaiukyas 
and perhaps also the Western Chaiukyas, in order to secure 
subordination, had been a total failure : nay it was even fatal. 
It had only been useful in creating ephemeral dissensions which 
the reigning powerful sovereigns tided over, sometimes with ease 
and sometimes with a little difficulty. Even the adoption of the 
policy of reconciliation by means of marriage alliances was of 
no avail. One Silamahadevi was taken from and another Sila- 
mahadevi was given to the Eastern Chaiukyas. Nandivarman 
III had for his queen a Rashtrakuta princess by name Sankha 
and had by her a son called Nripatunga the same name that was 
also borne by Amdghavarsha L To judge merely by the name 
there is a seeming likelihood of considering the Pallava Nripa- 
tuiiga as the grandson of Rashtrakuta x\m 5 ghavarsha I. But it 
may be noted that it is impossible that Sankha could have been 
the daughter of the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I for we are 
informed that this king was only six years old or a few years 
more in A.D. 814 and as such could not have had a grandson by 
his daughter who could be aged enough to become a ruler in 
A.D. 844. Nripatunga's date of accession is a fixed point in later 
Pallava chronology. It cannot be taken earlier than A. D. 844 
for the reason that Varaguna Maharaja II cannot figure as a 
subordinate in a record of the i8th year, as he actually does, and 
it cannot be later than that date for the reason that he and his 
successor Aparajita had reigned for 44 years before Tondainadu 
passed into the hands of the Chola Aditya I in A. D. 888, It is. 


therefore, certain, that Sahkha must have been a daughter of 
some other earlier member of the Rashtrakuta line. Knowing 
as we do that Sahkha was a Rashtrakuta princess, the name 
Nripatuhga,— bearing the distinct impress of the Rashtrakuta- 
amaya like Sahasatuhga, Jagattuhga etc., — given to Pallava in 
preference to a Pallava name, is suggestive of the esteem with 
which Nandivarman III should have looked upon the Rashtra- 
kuta connection and of his friendly attitude towards that family. 
Another important move made by the Rashtrakutas was, as noted 
already, the establishment of their capital at Manykheta which 
could have afforded better opportunities for watching the 
progress of the enemy states, besides being, a central place 
for the base of their military operations. Conjointly with 
the Paliavas, the Rashtrakutas established a sort of political 
overlordship over the Western Gahgas and they also appear to 
have had direct and closer touch with the administration of the 
province of Gahgavadi* It is not unlikely that the Rashtrakutas 
had a similar hand in the administration of the Pallava kingdom. 
The exact relationship of Kampavaiman with either the Paliavas 
or Rashtrakutas remains yet to be known. At any rate the name 
is not a familiar one among the Paliavas. 

Looked at from any point of view, the reign of Amoghava- 
rsha I was not a glorious one in that it had failed to lift up the 
family from its fallen depth. Two or three years before his death 
Amdghavarsha seems to have entrusted the government to his son 
Krishna IL 

There is evidence to the fact that Krishna II was in charge 
of the government of his country in the last days of his father. 
We have a record of Saka 797 ( A.D. 875 ) issued by him. There 
is also evidence that from the day of his father's demise in A. D* 
878, he became an independent ruler. The earliest known record 
of his found at Hirebidiri in the Dharwar district is dated in 
A. P. 878. He had chiefly to contend in the South with the 
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Western Gaftgas and Noiambas, and the Eastern Chakkyas. His 
Eastern Chalokya contemporaries were Vijayaditya III for the 
first ten years and the latter's successor Chajukya-Bhlma I for 
the rest of the period. Vijayaditya III was one of the most 
powerful sovereigns of his house and it is reported of him that he, 
at the request of the Ratta, conquered the unequalled Gahgas, 
killed the Nolamba chief Mangi in battle, put to fright Krishna- 
vallabha who was allied with or supported by Sahkila. These 
things seem to have occurred in the reign of Amdghavarsha I in 
whose days the Vallabha was attacking the Rashtrakutas of both 
the houses and we have also noted how the Gahgas had practically 
become independent and thrown off the Rashtrakuta yoke. There 
was every reason for the Rashtrakutas toseek theaidnf the Eastern 
Chalukyas, to |^ut down the matchless Ganga and the fierce Valla- 
bha and their allies Mangi and Sankila. Vijayaditya III had an 
ancient grudge against the Vallabha for it was the latter's forces 
that were aiding Bhima-Salukki against Vijayaditya II. Here 
one should not fail to note that Vijayaditya III, fighting at the 
request of the Ratta, could not have among the enemies a prince 
of the Rashfrakuta line. Therefore, that Krishna, whom Vijaya- 
ditya III overcame, must have been of a different house and also 
one of the open enemies of the Rashtrakutas. The Kaluchumbarr^ 
grant tells us that there was a Vallabha king named Krishna 
and it is very likely that this was the person against whom 
Vijayaditya HI fought a few years ago. Vallabha being a 
hereditary foe of the Rashtrakutas, there is reason to believe that 
Vijayaditya III, fighting on behalf of the Rashtrakutas should 
include him among the enemies. It seems improbable that the 
Vallabhendra or Krisnna vallabha could be the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna 11 . 

Now, of Krishnavallabha's friend and helpmate, it is said 
that he was called Ganda Sankila and that he was the lord of 
the Vaidumbas ( A.R, on Ep. for 1914, p. 85; and the same for 
1923, part II, para 20 ). This statement, if it has been correctly 
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made out, would invalidate the identity of Sankila with Sankara- 
gana, the brother-in-law of Rashtrakuta Krishna II, Even if he 
be the brother-in-law of the Rashtrakuta king, there is no 
objection to his being a friend of Ki-ish^avallabha. Moreover from 
the passage which describes the various acts done by Vijayaditya 
III viz, ( I ) Nolamha Rashtrapatim Mangim hatva, {ii) DahaldM- 
iam Gahganasrita Gangdkutasikhardt nirjitya, and {iii) Sankilam 
ugra-V allabhayutam bhdyayitva, we do not find anything to 
connect Sankila with Dahala. All that is said is that the lord 
of Dahala was one among the chiefs overcome by Vijayaditya 
III/ Another reference informs us that Vijayaditya burnt 
Chakrakuta, that he put to fright Sankila who was in company 
with Krishna and who had gone to Kiranapura, and that he 
defeated Vallabhendra, There is not much in tjiese references 
that would speak of Krishna and say definitely that he was a 
Rishttakutav, On the other hand/ihey say plainly that he was a 
Vallabha king. At any rate, the question may well await 
elucidation from future researches* 

After the demise of Vijayaditya III in A.D. 888, Krishna, like 
his predecessors, made a serious attempt to bring Vengimandala 
under his subjection. He is reported to have surrounded it with 
his forces, perhaps to install on the Eastern Chalukya throne a 
younger member of the family — Yuddhamalla— and to enforce 
the people to prefer him to the legitimate Vikramaditya, who 
had, during the life-time of Vijayaditya III, been anointed a 
yuvardja. History records that the Vengi country was, at the 
time, over-run by the army of the Rattas i. e, Rashtrakutas and 
of the agnates of the last late Eastern Chalukya king, just as by 
dense darkness after sunset ( referring to the passing away of 
Vijayadity III ) ( tad-anu-$aviiary-a$tangate timira pataUn-eva 

Ratta-ddyada balena abhivydptam V mgimandalam ) . But the 
attempt of the Rashtrakuta was not successful, for Chalukya- 
Bhima I the son of Vikramaditya, finally obtained the kingdom/ 

1 . Jitva samyati Kfishna-Vallabha- mahadan4am sa-d^adikam Bhimo 
bhupatir anvabhunkta bhuvanam, ' ■ 
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In this war also, the Vallabha king cotributed his own might to 
the troubles of the Eastern Chalukyas. It is said that the 
Vallabha king assisted by Karnata and Lata, fought against 
Bhhma I ^ : the son of this Bhima called Iramartiganda, a prince 
of charming appearance and valour like Abhimanyu, learned and 
powerful, died after fighting bravely on the battle-fields of 
Niravadyapura { Nidadavdlu and Peruvangur-grama, killing in the 
latter place from the back of his elephant the general of the 
Vallabha king, Dandena Gundaya.® 

The records of Indra III are dated in the §aka years 836, 837 
and 838 ( A. D. 914, 915 and 916 ). They are the Bagumra plates 
and the stone inscriptions of Hiremagnur, During his reign the 
governorship of Banavasi was under Dora and Bankeya. The 
Mahasamanta Bijja was ruling Kogali 500, and Masiyavadi 140. 
There was fight with Anniga. He was practically succeeded by 
G5vinda IV who is reported to have quietly ( L e. without 
bloodshed ) set aside his brother Amdghavarsha II and usurped 
the throne. The records of Govinda IV range from Sake 840 
( Dandapur ) to Saka 855 ( Kavajgere inscription and Sangli 
plates ). Thus, they range in date from A. D. 918 to 933. 
Bankeya continued to have the rule of Banavasi in Saka 850. 
The plates record that the rivers Gafiga and Yamuna were doing 
service at his palace, which means that he conquered and reduced 
to subjection the Chalukyas who had these emblems* We have 
already referred to a verse which states that when he started on a 
tour of conquest the Palidhvaja, in the shape of the hands of a 
woman { Earth) released from the possession of an evil lord 
Kundiha ) danced with joy and paid regard to Govinda. There was 
trouble again with the Eastern Chalukya-Bhima II (A.D. 934-45) 
who is reported to have defeated an army sent by Gdvinda IV (Ind. 
Ant* VoL XIL p. 249 ). The Ma^ulipatam plates of Amma II record 
that Chalukya-Bhfma II expelled the dense darkness which was the 

1. AtE. on S* L Ep. for 1014, para 6* p. 84 1 

2. Ibid. p.81. 
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army of the Rashtrakiitas. ( A. R. for 1909, para 60 ). Govinda 
IV is said to have given himself to evil ways, ruined his consti- 
tution, weakened the government and thus, met with destruction. 
Thus, though the commencement of the reign of Gdvinda IV was 
promising for the rise of the Rashtrakutas, by some successes 
scored by him, his valour was soon consumed by his extreme 
licentiousness and he became physically incapacitated and was 
beaten by his enemies. The State was all but ruined. But 
fortunately it was saved by the prevalence of wise counsel, which 
made the aged Amoghavarsha HI assume the reigns of govern- 
ment. The Deoli plates say of Amoghavarsha III that he 
ascended the throne to maintain the greatness of the sovereignty 
of the Rattas. His reign is important for the marriage alliance 
that was contracted between the Rashtrakutas and the Western 
Gahgas. Amoghavarsha’s daughter Revakanimmadi was married 
to Bhiituga II and this alliance could knit the two families more 
closely. Krishna III ascended the throne in A. D. 940 and in his 
earliest record ( Deoli grant ), he is stated to have deposed 
Rachamaila and put in his place Bhutuga IL Accordingly, the 
latter figures as a Rashtrakuta feudatory in records dated in 
§aka years corresponding to A. D. 94a { Ron ) 946 ( Kurtkoti ) 
and 949-50 (Naregal and Atakur ). Krishna III came in conflict 
with the Cholas. We must say a few words as to how this 
came about. 

The powerful Eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya III died in 
A. D. 888. In the MaMipatam collectors office plates, it is 
reported that, besides burning the three cities Kiranapura, Acha- 
lapura and Nellurapura, he took by force the gold of the Ganga 
kings of Kalihga, the elephants of the kings of K6§ala and the 
gold of the Pandyas and Fallavas in order that they may distri- 
bute them in charity. If this is not a mere boast, it would 

At the gates of the palace of VijaySditya III, there were carved the 
emblems Ganga, Yamuna, the Moon, the Sun and the Haliketana { tritiya 
Vijayaditya-dvari-pratishtapita-Ganga-Yamuna-Chandra Aditya-Haliketana ) 
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appear that he followed tip his victory over others by directing 
his arms to subdue the Pandyas and Pallavas also. The 
opportunity for his military operations might have been occasioned 
when he, at the request of Amdghavarsha conducted an expedi- 
tion against the Western Gahgas. The same year i, e, A. D. 888 
also saw the passing away of another great sovereign of South 
India i. e. the Pallava Aparajita. This king was overpowered 
by the Chdia Aditya I in battle. What made the Cholas, who, 
sometime before, had been the chief confidant of the Pallava to 
take up arms against his overlord remains a mystery. After the 
Pallava Aparajita vanished from the scene, the Western Gangas 
became the feudatories of the Chola victor and his successors. 
And the Rashtrakutas had necessarily to come in conflict with the 
newly risen power of the Chdlas who espoused the cause of the ' 
members of the Sivamara line. Prithivipati I being dead, his 
descendant Prithivipati II, the son of Marasirhha II, became a 
feudatory of Aditya I in whose reign he had made a grant at 
Takkolam, During the time of Krishna IFs successors the Rash- 
trakutas were in a dormant state until Krishna III came to assume 
the reigns of government. In this period the Ch5las were all 
powerful in Southern India and Parantaka I, son of Aditya I, 
with indomitable strength pushed further the conquest of his father 
and widened his empire. What is important for us here is that 
he defeated the Banas and gave their kingdom to Prithivipati IL 
This happened before A. D. 923, which is the date of the Udayen- 
diram plates. No hand was raised against him by the Rashtra- 
kuta successors of Krishna I. But Krishna III, as soon as he 
came to the throne, saw clearly the situation, invaded the Ch 5 la 
territory successfully, supported ashe was by his powerf ul brother- 
in- law Bhutuga II, and occupied a portion of Topdaimandalam. 
In his first attempt, he does not seem to have fared well. 
The Kanyakumari inscription tells us that Parantaka I conquered 
in battle the unconquered Krishnaraja and was thence known 
as Vira-Chdia' ^ 


no 


Yaj-]igaya VijayopamadyutihKrishnarajaiB ajitam naradhipaih 
Bhtri-Vikrama-vivarddhita-dyutih Vira Ch51a ititena kirtyate ii 

V. 58, p. 143 of T. A. S. VoL III. 

The Proddaturu inscription probably refers to this in verse 21. 
This encounter between Parantaka I and Krishna III must have 
happened before A. D. 944. The fact recorded in "the Kanya- 
kumm inscription has not only dispelled the illusion caused by a 
mistaken statement made in the Larger Leiden plates, but has 
confirmed the inference drawn from the inscriptions of Krishna 
III found in the Tamil country, which are dated from the 5th 
year of his reign to the 28th i.e, from A. D, 944 to A. D. 967. 
The statement made in the Leiden plates was that after 
.Parantaka passed away, his son Rajaditya became the lord of 
the earth and that the latter died in battle fighting with Krishna- 
raja. This had naturally given rise to the belief that the reign of 
Parantaka I must have ended by A.D. 947 which is the date of 
the Atakur inscription mentioning the death 'of Rajaditya. 
Paran taka's date of accession having been well fixed to be A.D. 
907, the few inscriptions dated in years later than the 40th year 
of reign and one in particular which was dated in the 46th year 
began to be discredited. But recently an inscription of the 48th 
year of reign of Parantaka I, expressed both in words and figures, 
was found, proving clearly that he reigned till A.D. 954- : that 
Rajaditya, who died in A.D. 947, could not have succeeded him 
and that the clash with the Rashtrakuta Krishna III did 
certainly happen in the reign of Parantaka I. A single attempt 
was made by theCholas to recover To|idaimandalam and it did cost 
the life of prince Rajaditya. Krishna III had a state entry into 
the conquered country of Tandaimandalam in A.D. 947 and this is 
reported in the Chdiapuram record. The Karhad plates dated 9th 
March 959 A.D, let us know that Krishna III was encamped 
with his victorious army at Melpadi and established his 
followers in the southern provinces, took possession of the 
estates of the provincial chiefs and built temples to Kalapriya, 
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Gandamartaijida, K.rishi;iie§vara etc, A Bagali inscription of 
Krishna III tells tis that he was ruling from Melpafi in A,D, 956 
which is three years before the date of the Karliad plates. That 
Kpshna III retained possession of Tondaimandalam till his 
death is amply proved by the existence of numerous inscriptions 
of his found in the Tamil country. 

During the days of Krishna III the ^ Western Chalukyas, 
who had by constant fighting with the successive Rashtrakuta kings 
Dantidurga, Krishna I, Gdvinda II, Dhruva I, the three success- 
ive feudatory kings of the Gujerat branch of Rashtrakutas who 
were contemporaries of Amoghavarsha I, and Govinda IV, 
having become exhausted, quietly bore the Rashtrakuta yoke 
and were content to hold subordinate position under Krishna III 
One of the inscriptions of Krishna III discovered at Bagali in 
the Bellary district dated in Saka 868, Krodhi ( A. D. 944-5 ) 
mentions the Maha^amanta Katyera of the Chalukya family 
and stated that he was ruling over Kogali 500, and Mariya vadi 
140. Another record of the king found at Karjol in the Bijapur 
' district dated in Saka 879, Pingala, A^vayuja, su 5, Thursday 
{ A.D.956, September ii ), registers a grant of land made to the 
Sambayyanakere ( tank ), while Tailapayya, a subordinate of 
the king was governing the nddu. Though the family to which 
Tailapayya belonged is not given in the record, we may take it 
that he was a western Chalukya, judging from his name. At 
the time of this record, Krishna III is stated to have been ruling 
at Melpati. A third record of the same king discovered at Bagali® 
dated in Saka 878, Nala ( A. D. 956 December 23 ), refers to a 
grant made by a chief named Chalukyanarayana Dorappayya. 
And the last of all is a record from Narsalgi of the Bijapur 
district ^ . It is dated in Saka 886, Raktakshi etc., (A. D. 

1. No. 74 of M.E.C. for 1904 and 64 of S. 1. 1. Vol. IX, Part I. 

2. No. 178 of Bk. No. 1933-4. 

3. No. 100 of M.E.C. for 1904 and No. 66 of S.IJ.Vol. IX. Part. L 

4. No. 113 of Bk. C. for 1929-30 and No. 40 of S. L I. Vol. XL Part, L 
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965, March 6 ), and states that the M alias' dmantadhipati 
Ahavamalla Tailapara^a entitled Chalukyarama, of Satyasraya 
family was a subordinate of Akalavarsha ( i. e. Krishna III ). 
Theifeudatory is stated to have been governing Tarddavadi 1000, as 
anunga pvita. These records show that the position of the 
Western Chalukyas had dwindled down to that of the commanders 
of armies and that they were enjoying the remuneration fixed there- 
for in the shape of Jtviia* We are reminded here of a similar 
subordinate position held by Cholamaharaja Kumaranku^a under 
the Pallava Nandivarman III, of Narasanayaka under the 
Vijayanagara emperor of his day, as well as of the later Pallava 
Peruhjihga under the Chola Rajaraja III, which position, when 
the ruling kings became weak or suffered reverses at the hand of 
other kings, gave excellent opportunities to assert independence. 
The Western Chalukya Mahaiamantadhipati Ahavaxnalla Taila* 
parasahad not long to wait for such an opportunity. When Krishna 
in passed away and was succeeded by Khottiga, the Paramara 
Siyaka Harsha inflicted a severe defeat on the Rashtrakutas. 
Neither Khottiga nor his w^eaker successor Karkka was able to 
retrieve the loss or improve the position. Taila killed Munja, and 
easily overthrew the Rashtrakuta in battle, destroyed the two 
pillars of victory set up in the capital, and assuming to himself 
the ancient regal dignity reigned for 24 years. 

This is the history of the hard and persistent struggle put up 
by the various members of the Satya^raya family from the days of 
Kirtivarman 11 , all through the period of existence of the 
Rashtrakutas since the time of Dantidurga, as we are able to 
gather from the records of their enemies. From these very 
records we could also gather that the last member of the 
Chalukya family, by virtue of his position as Maha^amantadhi- 
pati, had the power and means to contribute to the final triumph 
and accomplishment of the Western Chalukya object viz. the 
recovery of the lost kingdom. In the several campaigns of 



Krishna III, this scion of the ancient Satya^raya stock had ampJe 
opportunities of displaying his valour and proving his merit, 
which must have earned for him the meaningful title of 
Ahavamalla. It is significant that he had this title even before 
he assumed regal powers that soon awaited him* It is noteworthy 
that he is styled in the record of Krishjna III a Satyasraya 
which proves that he did not foist it to his name when he became 
a ruler. Krishna's victories, glorious as they were, left to his 
successors a legacy of more enemies. The last two kings of the 
Rashtrakuta line were not able to handle the situation, as well, as 
Krishna III. It is but natural that they should have had to depend 
on their powerful general. From the ancestral account furnished 
in several of the grants of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani, it 
is gathered that, besides Taila II, his father and grandfather had 
contracted marriage relationship with the reigning kings of 
different houses. We might well agree with Fleet that the father- 
in-law *of Taila's grandfather was the Rashtrakuta Krishna IL 
Bonthadevi, the mother of Taila 11, was the daughter of the 
Chedi king Lakshmana. Taila II himself had married Jakkawe, 
a Rashtrakuta princess. Taila's position as the chief 
his command of the army, the connection of himself and his 
ancestors with the ruling families, added to his own proved 
abilities, must no doubt have secured for him a well deserved 
esteem ; and there is nothing to be wondered at if he succeeded in 
h e endeavour in which many had failed before him. 

We have made an attempt in these lectures to trace the 
doings of the members of the western Chalukya line since the 
day they were overthrown by Dantidurga — with of course, a few 
missing links — till they regained their position. The names of 
the members are missing except for one Rahappa. Even if they 
had been preserved, it is certain that they will not be found in 
the ancestry of Taila, who finally subverted the Rashtrakutas 
and got back the Western Chalukya kingdom, unless his pedigree 


15-4300 



gave the members of all the collateral branches. The object of 
a pedigree is to trace the line of descent of a king from the 
earliest celebrated ancestor. There is no doubt that connected 
with the same early ancestor, there might have been numerous 
others during the space of two and a half centuries and it is vain 
to expect any of them in the genealogy of Taiia II. 
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